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Tue Food Estimates, presented by John 
Strachey to the Cabinet, are still under considera- 
tion. Some Ministers, in view of the rate of 
dollar , are trying to cut these estimates 
drastically. In this way they hope to make the 
Loan last a little longer and to convince the 
Americans that we deserve another. 

We cannot accept this view. Any cut in food 
imports, sufficient to affect the dollar situation, 
would reduce output in the factories. We 
should probably lose as much in reduced exports 
as we Won in savings. That is why the only 
sane thing to do is to maintain our rations at the 
present level so long as the dollars are there ; 
to continue to seek for alternative sources of 
supply in soft currency areas; and meanwhile 
to tell the Americans that we ‘shall cut all other 
imports and reduce our Forces abroad before we 
cut rations. 

Talking in public on this issue Ministers seldom 
hit the right note. The critical shortage of dollars 
isa fact which would face any government, and 
the public must understand the need for austerity. 
But gloom is not itself a spur to production or 
despondency a stimulus to morale. Mr. Marquand 
prophesies that “ food rations may well be cut in 
half if the production drive fails.” The worst of 
such statements, unless combined with constructive 
hope, is that they defeat their own object. We all 
know that no spurt in production now can bridge 
the gap between imports and cxports. If food 
cuts come, they will not be owing to a {failure 
of effort by the British worker, even less by the 
British housewife, but to factors completely out- 
side their control. And they will not readily 
be persuaded that the factors are also outside the 
control of Ministers. 

Jeremiads, moreover, play into the hands of 
the Housewives’ League, and drive the decent 
non-political woman into listening to its hysterical 
captrap. Sir Stafford has replied with a well- 
merited rebuke to an unpatriotic campaign, but 
his reply would have been more effective if he 
could have added the assurance that, if cuts have 
to be made, food will come last on the list. 

On this point John Strachey might do well to 
study the technique of Lord Woolton. What- 





ever his qualities as a Party organiser—and 
Lord Beaverbrook seems to doubt them—as 
Food Minister, Lord Woolton succeeded in con- 
vincing the British housewife that he represented 
her sonally in the Cabinet. True, his job 
was far easier than Mr. Strachey’s. He had lend- 
lease food to distribute ; all the press was on his 
side, and his Ministry was staffed with experts, 
many of whom have since returned to private 
enterprise. But there-is still a lesson to be learnt : 
that the prime.duty of a Minister of Food is to 
win the confidence of the housewives. 

Mr. Strachey’s defect is his conscientious 
concentration on administration. He works man- 
fully, and he assumes that his labours will tell 
their own tale. But in politics—especially when 
you are faced by a largely hostile press—virtue 
is never its own reward. The Minister of Food 
has a fine record of achievement in the face of 
appalling difficulties: to tell it would be a far 
better incentive to production than the “ Work 
or Want” campaign, and a far better answer to 
the propaganda. of the Housewives’ League. 

How many housewives, for instance, know of 
the remarkable successes achieved by the Ministry 
through bulk purchase of wheat, sugar, and meat ? 
By striking shrewd bargains last year on a 
rising market, Mr. Strachey has saved the country 
many millions of pounds and ensured a regular 
flow of imports at prices far below the prevailing 
level. The d-nuts scheme in Central Africa 
is now receiving its merited publicity. But we 
doubt whether many housewives, who complain 
of rising prices, realise exactly what it would cost 
them to buy their weekly rations in America or 
what their problem would be if, instead of queue- 
ing in England, they had to shop on the free 
market in Paris or Rome. 

But we cannot live by rations alone. Most 
housewives, however reluctantly, admit the 
advantages of rationing, including bread rationing. 
Most accept the desirability of canteen and 
school meals. by which millions of workers and 
children are ensured a good midday meal. Their 
complaints are chiefly about the scarcity and 
price of unrationed foods. They blame the 
Minister for wasting dollars on luxury fruits and 


THE MINISTER AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


expensive vegetables and for not controlling the 
prices. 

Here again the facts are all on Mr. Strachey’s 
side—if only they were known. I= we last 
fifteen months, over two-thirds of the fruit 
imported into this country consisted of apples, 
bananas, oranges, grapefruit and lemons, pur- 
chased in bulk by the Ministry, sold at controlled 
prices, and allocated fairly between the different 
parts of the country. Of these only the apples 
and grapefruit came from dollar areas. Just 
twenty per cent of imported fruit was sold 
without price control, for the most part pine- 
apples, peaches, tangerines, etc. from soft cur- 
rency countries which could send us nothing else 
in return for our goods. 

It is often asked why the Minister does not 
take over the import of all fruits and control the 
price of vegetables as well. Mr. Strachey would 
do well to explain bluntly that when goods are 
in very short supply—at the height of the fuel 
crisis, for instance, only 5 per cent of the normal 
supply of vegetables reached the market—price 
control simply sends them under the counter. 
The choice is between a little available at de- 
controlled prices and nothing available at con- 
trolled prices. Moreover, free enterprise in the 
sale of fruit and vegetables pays the housewife. 
It breaks the price rings which are bound 
to form under controlled private enterprise. 
During the winter, for imstance, tangerines, 
which were uncontrolled, fell from eight shillings 
to Is. 6d. a pound, and pineapples which started 
at 25s. each dropped to §s. As a good Socialist, 
Mr. Strachey rightly desires either bulk purchase 
and distribution by the State or a genuine free 
market, subject to the laws of supply and demand. 
What he detests is the halfway house of control 
and he wili be well advised to do away with it 
as fast as circumstances permit. 

The housewife needs neither homilies to work 
harder nor calorific calculations to prove that 
she is better off than before the war. What she 
requires is the confidence of the Minister. He 
has nothing to conceal from her and she is willing 
to give him her confidence if he will explain to 
her what.he is doing and why he is doing it. 
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Partition and the Princes 


Clearly the All-India Congress Committee had 
to follow the Working Committee’s rer Ang 

accept the British plan for the transfer of 
But the manner in which they did it last 
was a cheerful surprise. The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted wes restrained and eloquently 
phrased. For once it contained no reservations 
whatever, apart from a legitimate hope that 
pa passions would one ¢ subside to | 

ndia to be united again. y 
mountains and the seas" fashioned 
and no human agemcy can 
come in the way of her 
appeal of good will towards 
was obvious, and effective enough probably to 
satisfy even Mr. Jinnah. Dissentients to the 
resolution could only muster 29 votes against 
x53, and opposition was half-hearted 

from a few of the extreme 

Socialists and Hindu nationalists. 


support, indicating 
on the Congress side at least there will be a tolerant 
approach to the difficulties arising out of the 
establishment of two Dominions by August. 


wheth:r to associate with Hindustan or Pakistan 
until the boundaries are more sharply defined, 
and until they can make their decision without 
being accused of taking sides in the communal 
conflict. But certainly it is premature for any 
of them to be opting for outright independence, 
as Travancore and Hyderabad have already done. 
The Travancore Prime Minister, by his action, 
has aroused antagonism internally and externally, 
and it is dcubtf.l whether the independence of 
his State can be maintained for many weeks after 
the British have gone. Hyderabad, with its 
enormous population and territory, is in a different 
case and will hold out longer. To prevent further 
defections, however, it seems as though a sharp 
and immediate warning is due from the British 
Government that absolutely no assistance of any 
kind will be given to non-co-operating States. 
That, combined with the political and economic 
dependence of the States on British India, should 
be sufficient to deter other would-be aspirants 
for disintegration. 


Mr. Wallace Returns 


For a man who has been so often buried by the 
political pundits, Mr. Wallace shows surprising 
vitality. During his recent visit to England, a 
chorus of those in this country, who should have 
known better, and those in America, who did 
know better, mocked him as a man who repre- 
sented nobody and nothing. We await their 
apologies as they watch the spectacular success 
of Mr. Wallace’s journey across the U.S. Nearly 
a quarter of a million people flocked to hear him 
denounce the Truman doctrine. Mr. Wallace’s 
appeal to the uneasy conscience of America is 
certainly one of the factors leading to the Marshall 
speech. In suggesting that America’s surplus 
should be spent on something like lend-lease 
terms, the Administration is stealing some of 
Mr. Wallace’s clothes while he was bathing in the 
applause of the West. The Democratic machine 
is alarmed, and there are signs that the liberal 
wing of the Democratic party is reviving from its 
pessimistic apathy. A small pointer, for instance, 
is the victery of a supporter of Mr. Wallace over 
the Administration’s nominee in a party primary 
in Washington. Optimists may still hope to 
reform the Democratic party from within and to 
break the running partnership of Republicans 
and Democrats. That, however, depends on the 
liberals first settling their internal quarrels. 
Mr. Wallace now suggests that unless this partner- 
ship with the Republicans is broken, a new party 
may be formed to contest the elections next 
year. But no attempt to form a third party 
will be made, Mr, Wallace was at pains to point 


price-changes. 

on the “ budget inquiry” of 1937-8, is only 
an interim one, as it is not thought practicable 
i. Sees Wak ee ees Se 
of expenditure on the different items tha® will 
stand for the future, and the pre-war weighting, 
though much more realistic than the old index, 


_is already out of date. From the Government’s 


of view the advantage of the new index is 
will be a great deel less sensitive than the 
changes in retail food prices, as food sinks 
en: a weighting of 60 to one of 35 per cent of 
the total. Any cut in the existing food subsidies 
will have a proportionately smaller effect on the 
new index, and may therefore be less provocative 
of wages demands—or so, at any rate, the Govern- 
ment presumably hopes. Items not covered at 
all by the old index have a weighting of 24—that 
is, about a quarter—in the new, which is much 
more closely adjusted to the normal expenditure 
of fairly well-to-do e-earning households, 
whereas the old index had come to reflect better 
the situation of the families. No attempt 
will be made officially to link the two indexes by 
calculating according to the new formula the rise 
in living costs since 1939. The old index shows 
a rise of less than one-third since September 
1939—which is a long way below the truth. 


point 
that it 
old to 


Railway Wages 


The railway companies are standing by at the 
Court of Inquiry on railway wages, ready to 
answer questions, but refusing to make any 
direct reply to the unions’ case for an all-round 
advance of £1 a week. They have taken the 
longest possible time over the preliminary stages 
of negotiation ; and they had hoped to spin the 
thing out a good deal longer by passing it through 
all the successive stages of the existing cumbersome 
machinery for negotiation. This Mr. Isaacs 
has short-circuited by setting up a Court under 
Part II of the Industrial Courts Act. This Court 
can make only a recommendation, and not an 
award; but presumably the companies, with 
public ownership right ahead, will do what the 
Court recommends. The problem is not too 
easy. Railwaymen, on the whole, are much better 
paid in relation to other industries than they were 
a generation ago ; but they still are not well paid, 
and Mr. Benstead, of the N.U.R., was able to 
produce evidence ‘of a considerable drift away 
from the railway service, even among established 





TO THE HAVE-NOTS! 


You need no longer beg, borrow or steal 
your friend’s copy of this paper, or mono- 
polise the club or library copy if you are 
prepared to lay down an honest sixpence 
regularly on your newsagent’s counter. 
He can now, and until further notice, 
accept your definite order. By the same 
token the Publisher can accept postal sub- 
scriptions—32s. 6d. yearly to any address. 


Tell your friends, please 
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workers, while the R.C.A. could show thar jj 

railway clerks and officials are worse off than, 

say, postal or Civil Service workers in comparabl. ff 
a The difficulty of course is that an §i\j unusu: 
eg ey a so large a group as the railwaymen [ng week- 
will be bound to have repercussions elsewhere, (Northern | 
and might set going a general round of wage gcuous litt 
demands. That, however, cannot be a good Breland G 
reason for keeping railway wages well below what [pent in it: 
many men could easily get clsewhere, or for refus- Jad health 


corresponding to their skill and responsibility. 


















Building Incentives 


The building operatives, with the weight of 
tradition behind them, still refuse to accept the 
principle of output bonuses. If they are to have 
wage advances, they argue, there must be increase; 
in time rather than piece rates. There are so many 
factors, from the weather to irregular supplies, 
that it is impossible to follow the model of a 
factory in standardising the rate of construction, 
The principle of payment by results would, they 
argue, open the door to considerable differences 
in earnings for men doing similar work. All the 
same, the union leaders know that many private 
contractors are: illegally giving bonuses to their 
men and securing improved output. As long as 
Regulation 56AB remains in force, local authorities 
—who are, after all, responsible for most building 
at the moment—cannot provide any other than 
the normal incentives. The cancellation of that 
Regulation by the Minister of Works would be 2 
courageous step. It is not easy to work out a fair 
and practicable bonus system, but possible 
discrepancies in wages in an interim period should 
not be made an excuse for maintaining an artificial 
check on the housing programme. The Govern- 
ment should be firm on this point, but should 
make another effort to persuade the union leaders 
to help in the preparation of a new wage scheme. 
The rate of building is still far too slow and if 
bonuses are part of the answer, we must have 
bonuses, if only as a temporary measure. It isa 
lot to ask from the building unions, one of the 
firmest groups in its faith in trade practices. 
But we need the houses. 


World Trade Unions in Cenference 


The Executive of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, meeting in Prague last week, had 
to take note of attacks on trade union rights of 
association and bargaining in a good many parts 
of the world, including, besides the United States, 
a number of Latin American countries, and else- 
where, Greece, China and Persia among others. 
The main task of the meeting was the formula- 
tion for presentation to Uno of a six-point 
Charter, embodying demands for full employ- 
ment, equal pay, no social discrimination, 
equality of treatment for immigrant workers, 
suppression of trusts and monopolies, and higher 
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living standards, especially in backward countries. if nets : 
The British delegates, with one eye on the Labour op 
Government, found themselves in some difficulty J & 1m 
on a resolution on Africa, though they agreed ages 
with most of its clauses. The parts they regarded _— 
as impracticable asked for uniform social services 9 rhe gre 
for home countries and colonial areas, and for the &. is oe 
establishment of medical services in all estab- 7 oo 
lishments employing more than fifty workers. +. = 
The former demand is, indeed, clearly quite be A 4 
impracticable owing to the widely different Ae A , 
| conditions and the existence here of a contributory § A 
system which could not possibly be applied in he . 
colonial areas ; and the second would break down my 
for want of trained personnel, even apart from ff. mr 
any consideration of cost. The delegates of the ff, mo 
French, Belgian and other national trade union fh‘, - 
groups appear to have approved these proposals ; es : 
but one wonders how much practical effect they @. Oa . 
are expected to have. They savour more of anti- frog: 
imperialist propaganda than of any real endeavour os te 


to devise practicable measures of colonial reform. 
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PARLIAMENT : Ireland and Motor Cars 
Wednesday 

\ y unusually large number of Members postponed 
oe week-ends to hear the second reading of the 

orthern Ireland Bill last Friday. It was an in- 

scuous little measure, designed to enable the Northern 
sand Government to imitate the Mother Parlia- 
sent in its excursions into the control of transport 

xd health services ; and also to act for the first time 

1 happy concert with Eire in public utility schemes 

erating On both sides of the border. But no one 
sd what the Bill was about, except George Oliver 

0 had to move it and who expounded its details 

ith the air of Sir Francis Drake playing bowls at 
h Hoe. As soon as he had done, the Bing 
ws swept on to the stage, with a supporting cast 
, 200, to institute an inquiry into democracy in 

Ireland. The indictment, ably framed by 
ing, was On three counts: the Special Powers Act 
ysed to terrorise political opponents, religious 
scrimination is fostered as an active policy and the 
sctoral system is rigged in favour of the Unionists. 
The n Bing sat down without moving the Amendment 
were jeers from the Opposition and protests 
n his own benches, where worthy and respectable 
bovernment supporters, previously unshaken by 
fmie Bevin or the size of the Armed Forces, ran 
t edly up and down demanding to know “ how 
can vote against this monstrous thing.” 
The rest of the debate followed the time-honoured 
of Irish‘ politics—charge and countercharge, 
sion and humour. Sir Hugh O’Neill read a 
fully prepared speech slightly disorganised by 
non-appearance of the Amendment, Mulvey 
election statistics, McIntee confessed to 
an a renegade member of an Orange institution 
ich hurled stones, Sir Ronald Ross protested the 
y of Northern Ireland and Delargy finished 
ith a grand slam calculated to destroy all Irish 
Jnionists for all time. After this, the Father of the 
House could only fall back on mild nostalgic remini- 
ences of old Irish Nationalist Members of whom 
was reminded by Delargy’s “ great personal charm 
.. . his not having been quite sure of the time 
which he had undertaken to sit down.” More 
miniscences from Chuter Ede, and every one went 
me happy that the wrongs of Northern Ireland had 
en thoroughly ventilated. 
Highlights of the remaining stages of the Finance 
bil in Committee were the Entertainment and Car 
As usual, Sir Alan Herbert demanded a relief 
o theatres and, as usual, it was refused. Herbert, 
once, failed to come off, losing himself in a maze 
figures and offering an easy target for the Chancellor. 
mn Levy made the most sensible contribution, 
inting out that Entertainment tax could be avoided 
together by forming non-profit-making companies. 
here the matter ended with Herbert defeated by his 
wn arithmetic and the obscure conviction Of Raymond 
lackburn that private enterprise must be trusted to 
ay the game, although he doubted that it would. 
On the Car tax came the announcement by the 
thancellor that from January, 1948, a flat-rate tax 
{10 a year would be paid on all new cars. As an 
fet ic the loss of revenue new cars costing more 
an £1,000 will pay a double purchase tax. This 
genious arrangement was welcomed on two grounds. 
‘Treasury will lose no revenue now and only 
¢ it gradually in the future ; and yet the object 
divorcing design from taxation, and so encouraging 
tish exports to compete with American in the; 
iddle range of cars, has been achieved—to say pow 
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ried 


the possibility that the 14 and 16-horsepower 
uy be the English popular cars of the future instea 
the 8s and the 10s. In the discussion preceding 
new departure, Christopher Shawcross had some- 
lat heavily moved a new clause on similar lines, and 
t Peter Bennett had treated the House to a stimula- 
hg history of the British motor industry. 
In the meanwhile the score of Government defeats 
ithe Transport Bill in the Lords reached tight. 
most of the new amendments will be disputed in 
Commons and returned once more to the Upper 
duse, the prospects of an early rising for the summer 
kess recede daily, and the chances of open warfare 
ow in strength. PHINEAS TERTIUS 
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EUROPE AND MR. MARSHALL 


S ome newspapers have dealt with Mr. Marshall’s 
speech as if it were a firm offer of 5,000 million 
dollars a year for the reconstruction of Europe. 
On this assumption the only snag is the still 
dubious attitude of the U.S.S.R. If, it is sug- 
gested, Russia continues its polemics and refuses 
co-operation, then we must get on at once with 
restoring the western half of a divided Europe. 
If, on the other hand, the U.S.S.R. co-operates, 
there is an immediate chance, as Mr. Bevin sug- 
gested, of working together, not politically, 
but “functionally” in building power stations 
and factories, rehabilitating agriculture, and thus 
beginning to create a united and potentially 
prosperous Europe. 

It would be pleasant if the matter were so 
simple. Unfortunately Mr. M: has made 
no offer and could not make one. Owing to the 
separation of the powers in the American Con- 
stitution, no U.S. statesman can do more than 
fly a kite. It is hard to guess the chances of Con- 
gress accepting Marshall’s scheme in anything like 
its entirety. In favour of acceptance we may list a 
number of important factors. The majority of 
the American public still clings to the hope of 
Uno, and dislikes the sterility of the Truman 

¢; in informed circles there is increasing 
realisation that military and economic aid to the 
present Government of Greece, for instance, 
means for America, as it meant for Britain, pour- 
ing money down a bottomless drain. The 
prospect appeals neither to the conscience nor 
to the business sense of the United States, which 
is alarmed about the prospect of a “recession,” 
if not of a “slump,” and is now uneasily aware 
that Henry Wallace was talking common sense, 
not Communism, when. he urged that salvation 
lay in the use of the vast surplus of American 
industry on constructive schemes in countries that 
could not now repay in dollars. 

To offset these hopeful factors we must notice 
the signs that bi-partisan foreign policy is no 
longer assured. Mr. Vandenburg has given the 
Marshall proposals a general, if cautious, blessing, 
but Mr. Truman’s quarrel with Mr. Taft suggests 
that a Republican Congress will only with diffi- 
culty be persuaded to advance huge sums of 
money for constructive purposes. Congress is 
economy-minded and has sliced great chunks off 
the Budget. The Presidential election is next 
year, and Republican managers will hesitate be- 
fore giving Mr. Truman the kudos of carry- 
ing through a world economic policy with 
Republican support. They may prefer to do so 
rather than incur the world odium of defeating it. 
No one, however, can prophesy. Much no doubt 
depends on the response in Europe. But we must 
prepare our minds for the possibility at least that 
Congress will whittle down the generous terms to 
driblets for countries which earn the approval of 
Congress. Congress may also be tempted to tie 
on to any dollar offer unacceptable political tags. 

Mr. Bevin rightly welcomed Marshall’s speech 
and set out to devise a plan in Paris. The Soviet 
attitude is still quite uncertain. We must not 
pay too much attention to the dialectical 
polemics of Pravda. The official Communist 
organ continues, as was to be expected, its 
Leninist analysis of the situation for the benefit 
of. Communists throughout the world. It argues 
that Mr. Marshall’s speech is merely Mr. Tru- 
man’s doctrine-in a more attractive rig. American 
arms still go to Greece and Turkey, and Mr. 
Truman is even now organising “ hemispheric de- 
fence” against Russia and including Canada in 
his strategic plans. From the theoretical Com- 
munist angle, Mr. Marshall’s proposal is merely 
another, more subtle, method of using dollars 
rather than armies to support Capitalism against 
Communism. 

We are not concerned here to discuss how far 
this Marxist analysis is true. Our point is that 
we have to assume this Soviet interpretation of 
events just as we have to assume that America, in 


offering co-operation with the U.S.S.R., is also 
thinking how best to combat the world trend to- 
wards Socialism. Yet, for reasons that are at 
once practical and propagandist, Mr. Marshall 
makes his proposals. Similarly, the Soviet 
Union, for practical and political reasons, 
will not, we hope, refuse the invitation extended 
to Mr. Molotov. Significantly, Moscow is 
now referring, with some approbation, to the 
European Economic Commission, which is one 
of the few Uno organisations on which Russia 
sits side by side with the other Powers. This 
Commission has just issued a most opportune 
survey of Europe’s tragically urgent needs. If 
Moscow agrees to consider the Marshall pro- 
posals, through this existing machinery, it will 
be difficult for the other Powers to refuse. Indi- 
cations from Paris are that some experts preferred 
new, specialised Commissions, fearing that, on 
the European Economic Commission, the U.S.S.R. 
would again introduce a political argument that 
would stultify economic progress. Another way 
of stating the point would pefhaps be that some 
people, who hope to go ahead in rebuilding Western 
Europe on the terms that win American dollars, 
may fear that working with the U.S.S.R. would 
involve concessions of a type that Congress would 
dislike. But such arguments have not carried the 
day in view of the necessity of Soviet participa- 
tion—a necessity which is paraniount in France, 
with its close Soviet ties. 

Britain, as usual, finds herself in a complex posi- 
tion between the two extreme views. Emotionally 
Mr. Bevin may agree with those who rejoice in 
the possibility of building Western Europe 
without the endless patience required in further 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. In practice, how- 
ever, he cannot take such a view. Pledged to a 
Socialist reconstruction of the British Zone in 
Germany, he is also aware that there is no 
assurance that the proposed American dollars wiil 
be forthcoming in any acceptable form, and 
that Britain cannot afford to discard her contact 
with any part of Europe. For us integration with 
the economy of Europe is vital, and Europe in 
this sense means more than close agreement with 
Franee and Be-Ne-Lux—a phrase which denotes, 
not a new line of advertising, but closer union be- 
tween Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. Our dollar shortage has led us to 
make substantial headway with trade agreements 
with Eastern Europe. From Poland and Hun- 
gary we hope to receive substantial quantities of 
animal feeding-stuffs and useful additions to our 
meagre human rations. Further, Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s trade talks with the U.S.S.R. seem to 
be progressing well. We can afford some 
machinery in exchange for timber and cereals. 
Russia holds out the hope of exporting as much 
as three million tons of wheat. These are 
factors that Mr. Bevin must bear in mind 
when he hears easy talk of disregarding Eastern 
Europe. We cannot be sure of Russian wheat, 
it is true; even if Russia can export it, it 
may use it as a card in a political game. But 
then, we cannot be sure of the dollars; they, too, 
may win a trick in American politics. 

Surveying these factors, we see the political 
tendencies and economic needs are not in step. 
America may decide to save her own economy 
and start Europe on the way to recovery by a 
policy that her politicians have recently de- 
nounced. Russia may decide that the economic 
advantages of dollar aid, which she so desperately 
needs, would offset what she may regard (mis- 
takenly in our view) the political dangers of co- 
operation. Britain has everything to gain from 
the Marshall proposal, if it matures, on condition 
that she does not break her new and hopeful con- 
tacts with Eastern Europe. Mr. Bevin has a 


delicate and crucial role to play. On him may 
depend whether Mr. Marshall’s constructive 
statesmanship has, in the end, the effect of uniting 
or finally dividing Europe. 
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insight into i state of the French 
developed dean © aalnex. eegpagnae aeaaaaE 
a minor stoppage at 
Works in Billancourt into the paralysis of the 
French railway system. All the elements are 
there: frustration, despair, enthusiasm, in- 
telligence, fortitude, and cowardice in an ap- 
parently inextricable amalgam. They contain 
eg Moan per vein = Bigg 
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upholding of the Fourth. They are 
crisis of regime with which so many 
are obsessed. 
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Must civic peace be purchased at the of 
right-wing dictatorship under de or 
l:ft-wing dictatorship under Thorez? Is par- 
liamentary democracy no in 
France ? 

There are tive parallels with 1849 and 


1875. Now, as » the conservative forces of 
France look obstinately for a resurrection of the 
past; and if de Gaulle is not to play Louis 
Napoleon, history may well see him as another 
MacMahon. At least two-thirds of the deputies 
elected to the Assemblies of the Fourth j 
have their minds fixed firmly on the practice 
and the precedents of the Third. The disarmi 
and disbanding of the Franc-Tireurs et Partisans 
(the Communist maquisards) end their subsequent 
exclusion from spheres of authority have unhappy 
echoes, in however minor and subdued a key, 
of the destruction of the Commune. Now, as 
then, the centre groups have tried to hold the 
balance in the interests of bourgeois capitalism. 

The recent strikes provide valuable keys to 
understanding. Essentially they are symptoms 
of the undue economic strain placed upon the 
urban working-class since the Liberation. It 
is broadly true that prices have continued to rise 
over the last three years at a rate far in excess of 
the rise in the level of wages. The two major 
adjustments in s that the Confédération 
Générale du Travail has from reluctant 
governments were each d almost 
at once in steeply rising prices. ere the 
French middle and richer peasant has grown 
accustomed during and since the occupation to 
eating more of his own produce and living on a 
standard Inigher then sedalied ines. Sales the 
war, the French worker, skilled or unskilled, 
has found life increasingly difficult. He is 
seldom unemployed ; but because of the shortage 
of fuel, power, and raw materials he is seldom 
fully employed cither; even when he is, his 
— buy ty anoripad less. 

ven so, the French working-class has combined 
in bringing the average level of industrial pro- 
duction up to that of the bad year of 1938, and, 
in some isolated cases, where raw materials have 
not been lacking, up to that of the good year of 
1939. 

Until the wild-cat strike at Billancourt almost 
no industrial plant had lain idle through the 
fault of the workers employed by it. It was 
the policy of the C.G.T. that production must be 
restored before life could be made easier. Loans 
were secured from the United States and, on a 
much smaller scale, from Great Britain. The 
import of essential raw materials was pushed 


up and have gone on strike. 
will go on strike again unless conditions 
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less important; they would still have takey 


The Fourth i the splendid 
pe pa Sac are sullied by despair 
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inter play party politics 3 it i interplay, 
more than high-sounding appeals to national 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue Tory exhibition at Dorland Hall has 2l 
the of a discreet sideshow at a village 


a middle-aged rather puzzled by the 
inscriptions on the walls; the second was a 
gentleman from the City transfixed with amaze- 


con 
third was saying to a bored organiser, “the 
trouble is all these pseudo-intellectuals who will 
. What can you do about 
er is, I presume, in the 
simply turn some facts upside 
the rest. The stopping 
of lend-lease, the war, the loss of overseas in- 
to our present 
economic position : it’s all the wicked Socialists. 
It was a surprise to learn, too, that all the work 
for the improvement of industrial conditions 
ing the last 100 years has been done by the 
ories fighting bitterly against reactionary Iefi- 


wing economists. And what a pity the naughty 


vigour for the last two decades! Eagerly I 
looked, after the introduction on the horrors of 
Socialism and the virtues of Conservatism, for 


for the exhibition because he is a reactionary. 
He is just a realist. 
+ * * 

I gather that the row about the Dorland Hall 
exhibition is only part of a much larger dispute 
between Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Woolton. 
The Beaver the Conservative “‘ Industrial 
"00 utin’ pap, a typical product 

of pale-faced intellectuals, like R. A. Butler and 
his minion, David Eccles, which will cut no icc 
with the real red-blooded business men of the 
Party, who contribute the funds and believe in 
the Empire, free enterprise and all that. Is it too 
far-fetched to conclude that the fight between the 
trade unionists and the intellectuals when Labout 
was in-the doldrums after 1931 has its counterpa‘! 
within the Conservative Party to-day? If the 
comparison is fair, it is Lord Beaverbrook who :: 


playing Ernie Bevin, Rab Butler is Stafford 


Cripps, with Lord Woolton as a Tory version ©! 
Herbert Morrison in charge of the Party machine. 
Judging from the Express and the Standard, which 
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weatment of Indians in the Dominion, Smuts 
was decidedly upstage. Carefully avoiding 
direct reference to the Uno resolution he remarked 
that the Union Government have been wanting 
totalk things over for some time, but unfortunately, 
asthe Indians had taken their High Commissioner 
away, it had not been possible. Would they kindly 
send him back again and they would see what 
could be done ? In answer, Nehru administered 
a dignified snub. He begins by pointing out 
that the absence of a High Commissioner is 
hardly a serious obstacle to anyone anxious to 
afrive at a satisfactory solution (and refrains from 
adding that it was precisely because the Union 
Government were so averse to having one that 
the High Commissioner was recalled in the 
first place !). Consequently he proposes that 
the Union should make a start by accepting 
the Uno verdict and agreeing to co-operate on 
that basis. As soon as that has been done, he 
would be, very pleased to see any representatives 
Smuts might care to send to India to talk matters 
over; or if South Africa had any other suggestions 
for a meeting place, India would make no 
objection. In the meanwhile, no High Com- 
missioner without improvement. He concludes 
by pointedly underlining India’s adherence to 
Uno and asking for an early reply. That was on 
May 6; so far, nothing more has been heard. 


* *x * 


A friend who has just returned from Brussels 
points out that Belgium, which got its gold 
reserve off to America before the Germans 
arrived, is the only country in the world which 
isa creditor of America and has large and growing 
foreign investments. It is more expensive than 
New York and the food and drink in the big 
hotels and restaurants are better. There is no 
unemployment but a serious labour shortage. 
The streets are full of new American motor- 
cars, and the shops of luxury imports whose 
price staggers the unfortunate Tommy on leave 
from Germany: and the night clubs are full of 
business men with plenty of money to spend. 
Rationing still goes on but the Black Market has 
become a free market and food is abundant— 
ata price. But despite all this, Brussels, unlike 
Paris, has really got back to pre-war “normalcy” 
and the English business men who crowd in the 
foyers of the big hotels must be saying to them- 
selves, ‘“‘ There, it is what London could be like 
under a sensible government ! ” 

* * * 

True, if we hadn’t spent £300,000,009 last 
year in foreign commitments and had decided 
to go back to 1939, London could have looked 
as prosperous—though never as gay—as Brussels 
to a casual visitor. But, actually, Belgium may 
quite soon become an object lesson in how not 


to do it. Imports are 30 per cent in excess of 
exports, and prices are rising even faster than in 
America. Everyone admits that when the 
sellers’ market ends, Belgian exports will slump 
catastrophically. Already the Diamond Bourse 
in Antwerp is beginning to feel the pinch after 
a 40 per cent fall in prices since January, caused 
chiefly by American sales resistance. My friend 
tells me that the Socialist Ministers with whom he 
talked were extremely alarmed. Despite the 
warnings of De Brouckére and of a few others, 
the Party has decided: to stay in a Government 
dominated by the business men of the Catholic 
and Liberal Parties; and if a slump comes, it 
will share responsibility with them. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, went into opposition 
just before the Cabinet crisis in France. 
*x *x * 


I learn from a friend that an especially mean 
reaction was displayed by moralists to a proposal 
that prisoners serving sentences of a certain 
minimum length shall have their insurance cards 
stamped free of charge while they are in prison. 
It was opposed even by some of the delegates at 
the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Prison Visitors. Prisoners, they apparently 
thought, should make up their own insurance 
arrears when they came out of prison. (This is 
impossible, by the way, in the case of unemploy- 
Ment stamps, and an ex-prisoner looking for a 
job always has an unstamped. card to explain.) 
The consequences to a poor man of being un- 
insured, even at present, need to be experienced 
to be believed: under the Beveridge Act 
they will be much more disabling. It’s an 
odd lapse of the imagination, this insistence 
that nothing should be free in prison that has 
to be paid for outside. Like most moralisations, 
it is selective; it makes no demand that a 
prisoner shall pay for his food or go without, and 
it has had to consent to his living rent free, 
because an ejectment order for non-payment 
would be just what he wanted. If we wish to 
enable ex-prisoners to lead useful lives, we must 
give them the chance to do so. Under the forth- 
coming Act, a man with an unstamped card will be 
virtually an outlaw. ‘ 

* + * 

I was too late last week to comment on the 
Birthday Honours List. It was unusually consid- 
erate and unconventional. Robertson Scott, 
who has done so much to introduce the country- 
man to the townsman, and James Bone, who has 
introduced so many countrymen to London, are 
just the right kind of people to recognise in this 
way. Malcolm Sargent and Laurence Olivier 
are both properly, though tardily, honoured. 
Thank goodness the Government has at last broken 
the silly tradition that has prevented official 
recognition of anyone smelling, however remotely, 
of the divorce court. 

* * * 


A small correction. I said last week that Ernest 
Simon was a Director of the Manchester Guardian. 
I learn that I am out of date. He was a Director 
from 1932 to 1938. The correction would hardly 
be worth making, were it not that Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe is now a member of the Labour 
Party, for which the Manchester Guardian has 
been displaying an increasingly tepid enthusiasm. 

* * 7 

I think the press is altogether too grudging in 
recognising the remarkable quality of recent 
British broadcasting. Given helf a chance— 
which is more than we have—broadcasting could 
really, I believe, be the instrument by which what 
has usually been called culture (implying a 
privileged attitude) could be popularised, without 
being vulgarised, and knowledge about public 
affairs could be spread, without being cheapened. 
Through the B.B.C. the general public mfight 
discover its lost heritage. Take four recent 
examples from the Home Service. No one, whose 
capacity for appreciation has not been destroyed 

his ¢ Sb could have helped discovering 
the ucer broadcast that followed James 
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Stephens on the Enjoyment of Living that literature 
is not an examination subject but one of the 
supreme enjoyments. Listening to Priestley on 
*““ Sevenpenny Teas” he might have discovered 
that fun is an attitude of mind which can still be 
found, even if high tea now costs more than 
sevenpence. Peter Scott’s talk last Sunday night 
was so exhilarating a sermon that if I were a 
bishop I’d give up expecting people to go to 
church when they want to know how to get the 
best out of life. And immediately after followed 
a true rescue drama from the great tradition of 
the coal mines, far more exciting and moving 
than any of the usual battle heroics. Here, I 
said to myself; is the key to popular education. 
History, drama, literature and clear thinking, 
available to everyone without patronage or 
privilege ! 

* * * 

The little market town is only an hour and a 
half, from London and I am not suggesting that 
there is nothing modern init. The shop that keeps 
electric gadgets is positively streamlined. But 
all the conversations on Saturday morning 
suggested a growing nostalgia for an earlier age. 
As I went in to get my tomato plants from a girl, 
who shows a care for them that others show for 
babies, I fell into conversation with the black- 
smith. In between blows that shaped the piece 
of a plough he was repairing, he said he had too 
much work nowadays because no one can get 
spare parts and every one has to be mended. “A 
good job,” I said, “ and independent.” “ Yes,” 
he agreed, “ but none of the young men will do 
it. They don’t’like hard work.” He had done 
it all his life and liked it. Across the road the 
jeweller showed me a seventeenth-century watch 
of exquisite workmanship. How exquisite you 
could not tell until you opened the back and 
studied the parts that usually only a watchmaker 
sees. All his family for generations have been 
watchmakers ; it had been made by his great- 
great-grandfather. And then I called at a saddler’s, 
who was repairing a basket for me with leather 
because, as he explained, there was no longer a 
basket-maker about. There might be one in a 
village some miles away—he wasn’t sure if the 
old fellow still carried on. There used to be two 
in the town, and in those days ten men were 
making harness, and now there was only him and 
one other. Two elderly countrymen were 
watching him at work. One of them chimed in 
to describe how there used to be osier beds not 
far off that kept a man busy cleaning them out. 
Quite a flourishing trade, basket-making used to 
be then, he said. And then the other man broke 
out cursing all machinery. Too much of it, he 
said. They wasted so much nowadays; when 
they’d cut the corn no one troubled to rake the 
field and they ploughed the gleanings in. I can’t 
see that we’re any forrader, he said. Perhaps if 
things got worse we’d go back to horses. As he 
spoke a farm gig driven by a girl with a shawl 
over her head came down the street. CRITIC 
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A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Patricia C. W. Young. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Mr. Mackins’ full name is Urban District 
William Mackins. He was given these names 
because on the night he was born—April 6th, 1897 
—his father, Mr. W. C. Mackins, was re-elected 
to the Walmer Urban District Council and his 
father marked this event by christening his son 
“ Urban District !”—Report in East Kent Mercury. 


Atom bombers over London on good-will mission, 
—Evening Standard. 


The Diagnosis of the Acute Abdomen in Rhyme, 
By Zeta... Abdominal catastrophes recounted in 
verse.—Advert. in British Medical Fournal. 
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A TRUST ON TRIAL 


Fox the first time in history one of the largest 
business concerns in the world—the I.G. Farben- 


the Nazi “ 
The view is still held in some quarters that 


the ata ar boasted : a 
G opment .G. during st 12 
years cannot be separated the Government’s 
foreign policy. 
Another stated : 
The foremost 
and 1.G. and all 
the Wehrmacht all vis-d-vis all 

countries, including U.S.A, 

The Reichsgruppe Industrie (notorious in this 
country for its 1939 negotiations with its opposite 
number, the Federation of British Industries) 
“exercised,” says the Indictment, “ Govern- 
mental powers in the planning of German 
mobilisation for war.” Three of the IG. 
defendants were members of its leading com- 
mittees. Armaments Minister Speer described 
1.G. as “ promoted to governmental status.” 

How did one firm come to exercise this 
enormous power? Formed in 1925, I.G. Farben 
- was based on a combine, dating from 1904, 

of the six leading German chemical firms, with 
the adhesion of the leading explosive concerns. 
Between 1925 and 1939 this enormous concen- 
tration doubled its size. 400 German firms were 
under its control; coal mines, railways, coke 
ovens and important raw material resources were 
owned. Substantial shareholdings were held in 
over 500 foreign firms ; and, what was to prove 
even more valuable to the Nazis and dangerous 
to the Allies, a secret control was exercised over 
foreign production by means of 2,000 cartel 
agreements. Book profits, excluding subsidiaries, 
soared from RM.71 million in 1932 to poy a 
million in 1942. But the cash benefits of Nazi 
rule were but a small part of the dividends of 
the Farben Empire. 

Open and official contact with Hitler began in 
November, 1932, when election losses had caused 
a wave of depression to strike the party leaders. 
The Indictment states that two of the defendants 
visited Hitler and offered support on terms. 
These were that Hitler, if returned to power, 
should subsidise the costly experiments in 
synthetic petrol, which they were contemplating 
abandoning after years of research. With the 
ominous phrase that synthetic petrol “ fitted 
into his programme,” Hitler agreed. 

Three months later a select company of in- 
dustrialists, I.G. director Von Schnitzler and 
Gustav Krupp included, met at Géring’s 
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agents,” disguised. 
intelligence 
With war imminent in 1939, the concern took 
steps to “ neutralise ” its foreign subsidiaries and 
sales isati The American asset, 
Corporation was 
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being clearly in mind. Joint firms were formed 
in South America to take over I.G. assets “ for 
the duration.” Products, a 

American chemical firm, had the ingenious idea 
of breaking the British blockade by shipping 


carsied death tends of Farben iacendlesy. bensbe 
wére fuelled by Farben high- 
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development essential to defence, and 
vital munitions: the United States hag 
‘its plans retarded to the point of crisis 


be traced to the I.G. cartel agreemen 
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the Government not allow them 
to disclose the information. A promise of ear 
ion, however, was held out. 
d, head of Standard declared 
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The Standard Oil chief went on to say thi 
as a result of a Government-initiated judicié 
process all contracts with 1,G. were now void 
Experience after World War One, howevet 
showed that companies which had secured ene 
properties from the Alien Property Custodiai 
on the strict undertaking not to return them ‘0 
German control, did in fact evade this. 

Nor can we be confident that there will be no 
British “shadow defendants” at Nurember! 
in July. It would indeed be strange if th 
revealed implication of American industrialis's 
and financiers was accompanied by a clean bi 
for some of their British ite numbers. 

EDMUND G-ROWSELL 
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VISIT TO POLAND 


A few kilometres farther east, at Rypin, you come 
across a street market where they are. 
baskets full of eggs, tins of cream, as much 
try as you like, and plenty.of fresh vegetables. 
every little i 


provided you have the money. ae By in foreign 
currency and petrol, there seems to be no black 
market. The peasants do not hoard their stocks, 
but sell them through their co-operatives or, 
more frequently, on the free market. Everybody 
cn buy legally and expensively in the shops, 
ot more cheaply in the street markets. In the 
sense we know, there is no rationing. But all 
workers, all State and municipal employees, 
University professors and one or two other 
specified categories of persons are provided with 
special cards enabling ‘them to buy goods at about 
one-fifth their cost in the free market. Bread, 
for instance, costs 25 zlotys a kilo in the free market. 
On a worker’s card it costs 5 zlotys. Were it 
not for this provision, the cost of living in Poland 
would indeed be prohibitive. An average 
wage for a worker in Poznan is 6,000 zlotys a 
month. A University lecturer gets 11,000, a 
professor 25,000. But in the free market butter 
costs 230 a lb, a pair of shoes for a man costs 
12,000 and a new suit 20-30,000. Chocolate, 
which-is excellent, costs 200 zlotys for a small 
slab. Coffee can be had for the asking, if you are 
prepared to pay 1,000 a kilo for it. Lemons are 
130 zlotys apiece. A visitor to Poland, eating in 
arestaurant or hotel, finds it costs at least 500 
dotys a meal and generally more. 

Rents on the other hand are cheap. Workers 
in Poznan and Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) 
pay about 200 zlotys a month if they are living 
their own rooms. If they live in flats or houses 
attached to the factory where they work, they pay 
to rent at all and in addition often receive a 
ton of coal for their winter heating. 

This system obviously works well for those 
lucky enough to be included in it, but individual 
craftsmen, small traders, certain types of pro- 
fessional men, dispossessed land-owners, even 
students, are outside the scheme. In the case 
of students, however, there is ‘a State stipend of 
about 1,000 zlotys a month, which is useful 
enough for students living at home but inadequate 
for the many in Poland to-day who have no home or 
family to fall back upon. Life for the other un- 
privileged classes is a very great struggle. 
Engineers, doctors and dentists are said to earn 
very well and be able to live at the free market 
prices, but what happens to the others is a 
mystery and not, one suspects, a happy mystery. 

The apparent paradox of a free market and a 
controlled price system existing side-by-side is 
paralleled in almost every aspect of Polish -life. 
Industry is half nationalised and half free. The 
land is State owned and controlled, but the 
peasants are free to buy and sell as they like. 


Ninety per cent of all the war damage repaired 


mn Poznan has been carried out by private 


Wuitiative, with the Bank of National Economy 


supplying grants up to fifty per cent of the cost 
of the undertaking. There is no direction of 
labour. Men and women are paid at equal rates 


mand are free to choose whatever work they like. 


There is also no control over housing. In Poznan, 
where war damage amounted to 55 per cent of 
all buildings, overcrowding is chronic. People 
in repaired houses are living two to a room, and 


in houses four toa room. But a man 
can have a whole villa to himself if he can afford 
to run it or get it repaired. No one will be billeted 
on him. 


Politically there is outward harmony between 
the Communist and Socialist parties. The 
Premier, Cyrankiewicz, speaking at the opening 
of the Poznan Fair, received a genuinely warm 
reception from the workaday crowds typical of 
modern Poland. One does not hear much open 
talk of Mikolayczyk. His slogans are still to be 
seen on walls, but opponents have frequently 
chalked up swastikas over them. It was notice- 
able ar the May Day processions that the 
police got a special cheer, but whether this 
sprang from genuine enthusiasm or from an 
anxious desire to propitiate, it would be hard for 
an outsider to say. Im general, one gets the 
impression that the discussions at’ Moscow 
over the Polish frontier have ‘eclipsed all other 
political considerations and that many people 
support or tolerate the Government because 


-they believe that it has the best chance of gaining 


support, with Russian help, for the present 
western frontier line. “‘ We are not working for 
a party, we are working for Poland,” more than 
one person said to me, and this is indeed the 
spirit they put into their daily tasks. For, there 
is no doubt about it the Poles are among the 
most hard-working people in Europe to-day. 

There are not many Russians left now in 
Western Poland. A few weeks ago the air division, 
the last organised military group left in: Poznan, 
handed over the airport to the Poles and was 
withdrawn to Russia. Marshal Rokossovsky 
still has a small garrison of fifty men in the city 
and one sees a certain number of Russian 
soldiers in transit between Russia and the west. 
There are, however, numerous Russian war 
cemeteries, all very tidily and formally laid out, 
generally in a conspicuous place in almost every 
town and village, atleast along the main route 
from Warsaw to Berlin. Very often they have 
a central memorial overlooking the gravestones 
or a ceremonial gate carrying guns or tanks. 

Feeling towards England is genuinely friendly. 
In Wroclaw, I discovered a _  travel-agency 
window full of pictures of England—ploughing in 
Surrey, a Yorkshire fishing village, homes for 
workers on a Nottingham housing estate, apple- 
picking in Kent, a cornfield in Sussex. Coming 
by chance on a May Day parade in a little town 
in the -new territories east of Wroclaw I was 
astonished to hear the band playing “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales,” followed by the “ British 
Grenadiers.” 

Anti-semitism, once rife in Poland, seems really 
to have died down. Near Wroclaw I came across 
an apparently happy community of 13,060 
Jews. Most of them had come from concentration 
camps in the neighbourhood and some had the 
numbers of Auschwitz branded on their forearms. 
About 7,000 worked in textile ard other factories 
in the town of Dzierzoniow. The rest farmed in 
the neighbouring district and were making a 
great success of it. Some are waiting to emigrate, 
but more than 90 per cent intend to stay. A 
few are Zionists, but I heard*of a party of 60 
Jews who left the district a few months ago for 
transit camps in Germany and Czechoslovakia and 
have now copied. to return to Poland. Arrange- 
ments are g made to bring them back and to 
settle them once more in Polish farms and 
villages. In the same area I also saw a ome 
children’s home, where more than a hundre 
children, mostly orphans from the concentration 
camps, were living in really happy conditions, 
treated with all possible affection and care, But 
they have memories. Little boys still need to 
be assured that strange men Visiting the home 
have not come to beat them, and a charming 
little ‘girl of four, who took a fancy to me, 
suddenly turned excitedly to the matron and 
began to say something in Polish. The matron 
translated. “She says: ‘Die Frau ist gut. 
Sie liebt Kinder.’” 1 thought the remark very 
touching, and very unchildlike. 

Betty MorGAN 
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FILMS AND QUOTAS 


Wuen the Cinematograph Films Act of 1938 
expires next March, it will certainly be replaced by 
new protective legislation. In spite of the striking 
development of our film industry in recent years, 
it still stands in need of State assistance if it is to 
withstand the powerful competitive pressure of 
Hollywood. Without such aid, our cinemas 
would soon be swamped with Amezican products 
and our own studios—which have at last discovered 
a really distinctive national style—would probably 
be driven into ruin. We would be forced, 
moreover, to dip more deeply into our dwindling 
dollar stocks.’ Before the war, dollar remittances 
on film accounts cost Britain about £7,000,000 a 
year. In the twelve months that ended last 
October we paid more than £18,000,000. For 
this reason, the Board of Trade is rightly drafting 
a new Bill designed both to limit American pene- 
tration and to consolidate the improved position 
of our own film »producers. 


But how far should the new Bill differ from the 
old Act? That also had the same objectives. In 
an admirable memorandum recently submitted 
to the Board of Trade by the British Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association, it is urged that two major 
changes are essential. Both the Att of 1938 and 
its predecessor of 1927 fell back upon the quota 
system as a means of ensuring that at least a 
certain proportion of British films were shown in 
the cinemas of this country. This quota was 
imposed at two levels—on the renter and on the 
exhibitor. The former has been obliged to 
include a specified percentage—at present seven- 
teen and a half—of British films every year in the 
programmes he hires out to cinemas. Similarly, 
the exhibitor has been liable to prosecution— 
though the regulation has not been rigorously 
applied—unless he fulfilled his quota obligations. 
The B.F.P.A.—which is well qualified to judge 
the value of this system, since its president is 
Mr. Rank and its members are the predominant 
film companies—now asks for the abolition of the 
renter’s quota and a modified quota for exhibitors. 

The memorandum makes an excellent case 
for these two proposals. The result of the 
original renter’s quota was not very happy. 
American renting interests, which had to find a 
legal minimum of British films, were “ bringing 
native production into disrepute by financing the 
making of poor quality, cheap and hastily made 
films.” Industriaily and financially, of course, 
this was more desirable than the importation of 
similar movies from Hollywood. But as long as 
such films could be used by American renters 
and cinema proprietors to meet their statutory 
requirements, genuine British producers had less 
chance of getting their work a decent showing 
than if the renter’s quota had not existed. The 
cihema—as the B.F.P.A. sensibly realises—is not 
merely a commercial proposition. 


... the war has taught us to regard the film 
industry from a national, cultural and sociological 
point of view . . . when ‘the war broke out, Ameri- 
can production interests in this country closed 
down their manufacture here . . . American with- 
dra . at short notice, is a possibility that 
cannot be discounted in the face of another national 
emergency . It is recognised to-day that the 
film producers’ responsibilities extend beyond the 
limitations of commercial success and purely tech- 
nical achievement. Our native film production 
has developed . .. marked national characteris- 
tics, lacking hitherto because of the foreign influence 
in production encouraged by the provisions of-the 
renter’s quota. 


Such films, finally, earned currency for America 
and not for Britain when shown outside this 
country. The only good argument for the renter’s 
quota, in fact, was that it ensured that a supply of 
nominally British films was forthcoming to enable 
the exhibitor to meet his obligations when hiring 
his programmes. ‘The B.F.P.A. now believes the 


structural changes in the industry during the last 
few years—in other words, the tie-up between 
producer and renter—have eliminated the need 
for a separate intermediary quota. It concedes, 
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musicians felt, simply had to be wiped clean ; and in 
Hindemith’s youth Central Europe was full of 
industrious slate-cleaners, each armed with a patent 
mop. He himself plied at one time both the atonal 
and the neo-classical mops ; he even invented a mop 
of his own called Gebrauchsmusik or “ Utility Music.” 
But all this activity, inevitable as we can see it to have 
been, was negative in’ character: Ait left a hole, a 
vacuum, a lack of any generally accepted idiom, 
which could not fail to distress a born, “ instinctive ” 
composer like Hindemith; but he never accepted 
the famous Viennese attempt to plug the hole— 
the “ twelve-tone-system ” of the Schénberg school— 
and has since expounded lucidly his reasons for 
rejecting Schénbergian aesthetics. His own con- 
ception of harmonic relationships, though novel in 
many respects, is firmly based on the natural laws of 


sound, with the result that his harmonic practice, . 


however difficult it may sometimes sound, conveys 
that impression of perspective, and of the existence of 


a tonal “home,” without which music becomes a 
miere flux of passing sensations. 

The opera Mathis der Maler (1934), a work un- 

familiar to us only in the form of symphonic 

extracts, marks Hindemith’s return to tonality as 

clearly. as it reveals the beginning of his emotional 


‘maturity. His style began to shed its “ spiky” 


characteristics, and though he has always been 
predominantly an abstract composer, his later music 


‘is often marked by a deep seriousness and humanity. 


The death of George V can hardly have been an event 
which touched him nearly ; and yet the Trauermusik 
which, with extraordinary facility, he completed in 
a single day, seems to contain the sense of a great 
community’s distress; its final use of the Old 
Hundredth, with ever-simpler harmonies, is curiously 
moving. A similarly impressive piece, also included 
in the recent B.B.C. programmes, is the Prelude to a 
choral requiem for Americans killed in the war, called 
(after Whitman) When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed : a movement built, with unerring mastery, 
upon a single pedal point and-out of a single thematic 
fragment. Of the two new ballet scores, the Hérodiade 
(after Mallarmé) seemed less impressive than The Four 
Temperaments, a set of variations for piano and strings 
with a fine theme and a varied display of mausical 
invention fascinatingly adjusted to the suggestion of 
each temperament in turn, the most brilliant being 
pérhaps the “ Phiegmatic ” with its odd air of low- 
spirited jauntiness. 

The two most considerable of these new works 
are the Cello Concerto of 1940 (excellently played by 
John Shinebourne) and last year’s Symphonia Serena ; 


both are outstanding examples of fine design and j 


resonant scoring, and the texture of the symphony, 
in i , is of a pearly lucidity. Hindemith is 
still capable of accepting too uncritically the lavish 
suggestions offered by his inventive faculty; but 
when the material is as fine as the treatment, as in the 
middle movement of the Cello Concerto, the result 
ranks among the most satisfying creations in modern 
music. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE MOVIES 


“Rookies Come Home ” and “ Black Angel,” at 
the Tivoli 
“The Upturned Glass,” at the Gaumont and 
the Marble Arch Pavilion 
Summer is upon us. The newsreels devote them- 
selves wholly to the Royal Family. Laurel and Hardy 
in have been followed by Chico Marx, single 
pel iy in person. Sir Laurence Olivier stares from 
the front pages as a blond Hamlet, with the hint of 
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further paradoxes—a hairless Ghost, possibly ; from 
the future also we are warned against a lady called 
Frieda, whom we should be careful about asking 
home. As for current films, there is little beyond a 
spattering of thrillers and comics. 

I can’t pretend that either Rookies Come Home or 
Black Angel is other than second-rate ; but here at 
least, in the two genres at which Hollywood excels, 
the second-rate is not unentertaining. Abbot and 
Costello have their moments, or rather Costello has, 
with a mixture of asthma, anger, and blubbering lips 
that can hardly fail to endear. His behaviour ‘in the 
awkward squad and afterwards selling cheap ties on 
a corner would make even a sergeant laugh. He 
triumphs by, never accommodating himself to the 
situation, whatever it may be: nobody, for exaniple, 
was ever less suited to being the huckster’s “ friend ” 
than he. I have never come across a first-rate Abbot 
and Costello film, and probably’there has never been 
one; but how infinitely superior, on the screen, is 
this pair of comedians to their English counterparts, 
Flanagan and Allen ! 

Black Angel is in the seedy tradition of gangsterdom, 
but gone altogether to seed. A couple of years ago 
Mr. Dan Duryea made a fascinating first appearance 
as a cobra-like blackmailer; since then half a dozen 
films have robbed his leer and his slouch of their 
goading charm, and now we find him as a sclf-pitying 
song-writer, who has taken to violence in his cups. 
But he can still act, and Black Angel occasionally 
rivets by its glimpses of depravity. 

Then one piece, flowering Rankly, to introduce 
_perhaps a real summer. The Upturned Glass, directed 
by Lawrence Huntington, is a psychological thriller, 
in which—to begin with—the thrills attach almost 
completely to Mr. James Mason: he elaborates a 
case-history of murder to a class of students, and the 
anonymous surgeon of the narrative is himself, 
Mr. Mason is an adept at tense romantic doom, and 
the background of consulting room and the operating 
table has been deftly realised. The story works 
up rather slowly, though in fascinating detail, to a 
climax which can’t be divulged: enough to say that 
there is a surprise finish, without any of the cheating 
that usually goes to the final turn of the key. The 
psychology is genuine, so too (when we come to it) 
is the tension; and from an excellent all-round cast 
one remembers especially the performances of Pamela 
Kellino, Rosamund John, and little Ann Stephens. 
The camera plays some good quiet tricks ; the music 
of Bernard Stevens thrills pleasantly when it should, 
This, in fact, is as smooth-running a piece of its kind 
as one could wish for. 





WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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credit. At his best he was excelled by none of his 
contemporaries. - 

Picasso, Utrillo and Rouault (whose landscape 
be peered into very closely); masterly early 
by Matisse ; and two pictures by Modigliani 
stature as a portraitist impresses more 
(The picture of a girl is full of character 
touching as well as exquisitely designed. 
high company a painting by M. Vivin 
half-wit that has wandered by accident into 
assembly of erudite poets. 

The Leicester Galleries are showing Claude Rogers 
and Edward Burra. Assurance, a very valuable 
quality in a painter, is sadly rare among the living 
English, and no one can deny assurance to Mr. Burra. 
I am blind to his other virtues: his drawing :eems 
to me aggressively insensitive, his colour merely 
chaotic. Before his pictures, as before Dame Laura 
Knight’s, I quail. 

Mr. Rogers’s show marks a great advance in his 
career: he is painting with a new decisiveness. 
Sometimes his personality disappears under the 
influence of Cézanne, at others he reveals a wit that 
is his own. Outstandingly successful are his portrait 
of Miss Margerie Few, a landscape called Spring in 
the Wood anda view of Vauxhall. Also at the Leicester 
a fine collection of French lithographs and etchings. 
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itish people, In the first place, without equal pay the Government 
for they vote consistently against measures which do will net get the women into the factories to-day. In 
the second, the Party will find out its mistake at the 
next General Election. Let no one underestimate the 
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potential danger of the Howsewives’ League. Of 
course, these women are being exploited by the Tory 
press and reports of the numbers involved in 
tome of the recent demonstrations have been 
exaggerated, but the present difficulties are pressing 
hardly on a politically-ignorant section of the popula- 
tion and if the Government must ignore the ill will 
of the conventionally minded it is folly to flout and 
dispirit the intelligent and the progressive. The 
tactics of the Communist party at the Albert Hall 
were criminally foolish, for it is safe to say that almost 
every suburban woman at that mecting went away 
from it strengthened in her prejudices and fortified 
with the martyr’s conviction that the wicked Jews and 
Communists are behind the Government in its callous 
indifference to the needs of women. (I listened 
carefully to comments among the crowd.) Mr. Attlee 
may address the faithful in County Durham in 
tranquillity but Mr. Morrison knows that it is the 
“ floating vote” that wins elections. It will be a 
tragedy for men as well as for women if the latter 
are roused to use their votes, as the German women 
were, to help to return to power reactionary forces 
from which both sexes seemed once successfully to 
have freed themselves. But if the production targets 
are not reached as, witness the Government’s own 
posters, without the help of women they cannot be, 
then the fury of ordinary people will not be appeased 
and a Ministry, convicted alike of moral turpitude 
and plain lack of common sense, will fall victim to its 
enemies when its friends have been rebuffed. 

C. E. Hopce 


LABOUR IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


Sir,—In your last two issues I have read letters 
about the Socialist situation in the Universities. 
In one, signed “ Social Democrat,” I read that 
Socialism remains unrepresented in nearly all the 
Universities save by a small active group of Com- 
munists and their camp followers and a dwindling 
body of more liberal-minded adherents of whom the 
anonymous writer speaks with some contempt. 
He clamours for help from outside, and says that there 
is a danger of the Labour Party getting no support 
from the Universities at all. 

In the other letter Mr. Morris, of the Oxford 
University Labour Club, describes the formation of 
that Club and refers to the O.U. Socialist club as a 
heterogeneous Left-wing Body, where Communists 
“ hamper and embarrass.” 

Both writers are a little shy of letting us into the 
whole secret. The truth is that until quite recently 
the Socialist societies in the Universities, and the 
Student Labour Federation to which most of them were 
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®ffiliated, had not been “ hampered and embarrassed.” 


They had achieved the very remarkable and encourag- - 


ing position that every University in the country had a 
Labour Club and no University had more than one. 


Socialist propaganda went ahead because the clubs- 


Several efforts to establish purely. Labour Party 
organisations in the Universities have all resulted 
within a few years—by more patience and common 
sense—in restoring the position of “ one University 
—one’ club,” in which Labour and Communists 


have really in their minds—is just another such 
effort to establish Labour Party organisations. 
Transport House is naturally fully entitled to take this 
course; but it should be realised that exactly in 
proportion as it succeeds in establishing new organ- 
isations and keeping them alive it will kill Socialism 
in the Universities—not because there is anything 
wrong in Labour Party organisations, but simply 
because most Universities cannot carry two clubs 
with similar aims, and all but the keenest freshmen 
will simply be driven away. ‘“ Social Democrat ” 
is quite right on this point, even if—as I think—he 
is wrong on all others; there is a danger that the 
Labour Party will get no support from the Universities. 
The remedy is not that students should call for 
help from outside but that they should get into the 
existing clubs and show that the Labour Party members 
can hold their own with the rest. The clubs will 
then flourish, and give the Labour Party the very 
substantial support they have hitherto given. Students 
—and others—should shake off the notion that one 
or two Communists in a committee must necessarily 
“dominate ”; it is a poor compliment to the Labour 
Party ! D. N. Pritt 
President, Student Labour Federation. 


S1r,-—The need for a better presentation of Labour’s 
case in the Universities is perhaps even more urgent 
than your correspondent, Mr. Morris, realises. 

The Communists preferred to work through 
existing Socialist Societies so long as they had a 
heterogeneous following of Socialists and progressives, 
We have reached a stage in this college when even 
these latter take no further part in University politics. 





MR. BEVIN’S STATUS 


Str,—I have been trying to discover, but, so far, 
without success, in what capacity Ernest Bevin spoke 
at the recent Labour Party conference. 

Three possibilities came to mind; as a fraternal 
delegate ; as an ordinary delegate; or on behalf of 
the National Executive. If the former then how did 
he come to take part in the discussion on a resolution ? 


If as an ordinary delegate, then why give him more 


time than the others ? Lastly, if he replied on behalf 
of the National Executive, have they the right to 
nominate whom they please to plead their case? 
(I can visualise them engaging prominent barristers 
when the going is hard.) 

Perhaps one of your readers could help. Our own 
local delegate could not and so far all that I can get 
hold of are the gatbled reports of the national press. 

What I am frightened of is that the Annual Con- 
ference will, with a Labour Government in power, 
cease to be the supreme policy-making body and 
evolve into a huge “ report back” meeting at which 
Ministers seek to justify their actions. Why not 
hold both ? K. F.. Cuitp 


AUTHORS AND THE B.B.C. 
Sir,—In his letter “‘ Occasional Broadcaster ” puts 
his finger on the crux of the problem for the young 
writer to-day which seems to have been lost sight of 
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to the State. Whiaiess. slancet, gusty. tone ead gr0- 
fession has either received increased wages, or charges 
bigger fees than in pre-war. years, bread-and-butter 


Road, 
North Ead, Portsmouth. 


Sir,— “Occasional Broadcaster’s ” letter in your—last 
issue is misleading. ~ 

The Society of Authors receives weekly three or 
four times as many complaints about the B.B.C. 
from its members as~about the whole body of 
publishers: though dealings with publishers are 


‘three or four times as common as dealings with the 


B.B.C. This ratio tells its own story. The com- 
plaints, of _Meanness and niggardliness, come in an 


Occasional Broadcaster” says, “‘As for the Listener, 
what an excellent thing it is that first-rate material 
can be retailed to a huge public at so low a price!” 
. . - Excellent for whom? This the cry of all 
unthinking consumers of sweated goods. If, for 
example, books brought in nothing to their authors, 
‘they could be sold cheaper. Is this what “Occasional 
Broadcaster” would recommend ? 

The Executive Committee, 


OsBeRT SITWELL, 
The Society of Authors. i 


BLACKMORE 


S1r,—I am collecting material for the life of Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore (author of Lorna Doone), and 
should be obliged if anybody who had information, 
data, etc., would communicate with me. 

4 Percival Avenue, OLGA SOMECH PHILLIPS 

N.W.3. 
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A novel by the author 
of The Outnumbered. 
10s. 6d. 
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LIBERATION 


Henry W. Ehrmann 


about 18/- net most 


Schubert 


A Documentary Biography 
OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 
Translated by ERIC BLOM 
Over 1,000 pages. £3 3s. net 


gg recognized as the fore- 
thority on Schubertian 
biogra y and bibliography, Pro- 
utsch has collected in this .‘ 
volume more than 1,200 documents 
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Women 


and Men 


Amram Scheinfeld 


This is alively, accurate 
analysis, by the author 
of You and Heredity, 
of the causes and effects 
of the differences 

between the sexes. 


Fully illustrated. 15s. 











ROBERT 


HICHENS 
* 
“Yesterday” 


Mr. Hichens tells the story 
of his life as ably as he has 
written his many novels. 
Past 80, his memory goes 
back to an unreal world, 
his success to The Garden 
of Allah. 





French trade-union movement 
from the crisis of republican 
institutions in 1984 to the 
liberation of France from 
German occupation ten years 
later is the subject of this 
study. By reviewing critically 
the social and economic legis- 
lation of the French “New 
Deal” the author is able to 
determine the extent to which 
the unsettled state of indus- 
trial relations contributed to 
the downfall of the Third 
Republic. 


1 OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
| Amen House London E.C.4 











of Schubert's life and work. With 
4 coloured plates, 36 monochrome 
plates, and 42 line drawings. 
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Two New Volumes in the Master 
Musicians. Each 7s. 6d. net 


Chopin 


by ARTHUR HEDLEY 


Handel 


by PERCY M. YOUNG 


Biographical and critical studies, 
each with calendar of events, table 
of. compositions, _ bibliogtaphy, 
photographs, musical examples, etc. 
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ing a little about life.” She almost came to 
take it that poor teaching and a great 
interest in theory of teaching went tog 


discovered, was to receive advice every 
“Parents’ Circle.” Glorious fun 


of her spelling mis- 
being told that her 
for my ha the term 
Dewsnap to Titania. 

In so sive a school Christianity was 
heard of only a weekly discussion group 
—attendance voluntary—for the study of com- 
patative religion. 
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One day, however, apro of the history of 
English , I mentioned the Authorised Version 
of the Bible. Marcus Klee snapped out: “It’s 
only the Old Testament that’s got any poetry. 
There’s nothing in the New Testament.” After 

* @ Moment’s stunned surprise, I said: 

“Marcus, have you ever read the New Testa- 
ment ? ” 

“Well, no.” . 

o sore you read none of it at all ?” 

ae 0.” 

“Then how can you make a remark like that ? ” 

“What's it about ?” asked a curious voice at the 
back. 

Miss Jenkins was able to recommend recourse 
to the School Library, to which fortunately—out 
of the two pounds—she had just added a copy of 
the Bible. 

All this makes most exhilarating reading, and 
you must not take it for satire. The place 
described was only very mildly “progressive” 
compared with Mr. Neill’s seminary, as he has 
described it in a series of lively works. Young 
Enthusiasts is more than good comedy: it is, I 
consider, a contribution to knowledge. 

Miss Jenkins has converted me to belief in 
the system she describes. I think any parent who 


‘can would be wise to send a child to such 


a school as she describes. The book, in fact, is 
a masterpiece of subtle, and, I suspect, largely 
unintentional, propaganda. 

I am not sure about her comment on a boy who 
was “perfectly good-natured and bone-idle.” 

He could, of course, have been forced to 

ce a given quantity of work; if he had been, 
think that he would have slammed-to his books 
on the last day of his schooling, and that would 
have been the end for him of any life of the mind. 

As it was, when he left us.at seventeen, he blamed 

us bitterly for not nories made him work. He felt 

the lack of education. Was not this the more hope- 
ful state of the two ? 

Tt was. If, however, the boy could not pass 
even the School Certificate, his parents might 
reasonably feel a little defrauded. And if a boy 
has not learnt by the age of seventeen to concen- 
trate upon a task he finds disagreeable, I doubt 
if he ever will. Happiness in life depends—sad to 
relate—largely on a readiness to do every morning 
something one is disinclined to do. 

The following passage strikes me as capital :— 

The idea current in so many schools that you 
are a bore if you “talk shop” out of lessons, was 
simply unknown with us. They were constantly 
talking about books, poetry, plays, scientific ex- 
periments and matters of history, almost as often 
as they talked about games, films, parties, personal 
experiences, food people they didn’t like. 
Again : — 

There was no idea whatever that the younger 
ones should fag for the older or be subservient 
to them in any degree. Qn the contrary, the older 
ones themselves as bound, however un- 
willingly, to dry-nurse the younger. They were 
for ever mending sticks, taking wounded 

to be bandaged, finding lost property, ad- 
j ting inf fights, consoling and assisting in one 
way or another. They frequently grumbled at 
the spe, but they took it as part of the day’s 
wor 


I must allow myself one more quotation :— 

I can only give my own impression, and I cannot 
deny that someone might charge me with ignorance 
and woolgathering and take the covers off man- 
holes whose existénce I never suspected; all I can 
say is; that though one came on the trace of vulgarity 
now and again, I believe there was none of that 
obscenity whose fierce stench assails you from the 
pages of novels about boys’ schools, of whatever 
class, mor were there, I am certain, any of those 
ghastly incidents compounded of physical cruelty 

perversion which still occur in boys’ 
schools, though one hopes and believes, less as a 
matter of course than they were used. Of this, 
and of merely brutal bullying, we were, I believe, 
entirely free, partly, perhaps, owing to the presence 
of girls, and y as a result of the system under 
which the child and the adult are traditionally 


friendly and have no separate confines. The staff 
and the children and the whole school in common : 
cloakrooms, showers, lavatories, the library, the 
den, the carpenter’s shop. 
T campot 
cruelty in the school than Miss Jenkins was 


help suspecting that there was more 
able 
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to detect. Unkindness is a -wi human 
quality, and children, I believe, show their 
unkindness more usually than adults because they 
have less self-control. Also quickly learn 
extraordinary skill in concealing from adults alike 
their nastiness and their sufferings. I have never 
met an adult who revealed less of the milk of 
human kindness than the clergyman who was 
headmaster of my Public School, yet even he, I 
am certain, would have been horrified if he had 
any notion of the cruelty prevalent in his school. 

I should be interested to hear comments upon 
the last three quotations from an enthusiast for 
the Public School system. It must be admitted 
that the extraordinary qualities of the head- 
mistress described in this book made her school 
markedly superior to most of its rivals. The 
trouble, as Miss Jenkins points out, about all fine 
schemes for giving every child a good education is 
that there are not—never, I suspect, can 
requisite number of first-rate teachers. The 
characters and abilities of the staff are no less 
important to a school than the system on which 
it is run. While one cannot over-emphasise the 
advantage to children of a system in which they 
are separated from the staff by no_ barriers, 
physical or moral, it is surprising that any 
intelligent adult can stand the strain. 

Miss Jenkins sometimes becomes solemn, not to 
say gushing, as if infected for a moment by some 
of the characters she describes. This is, however, 
the only convincing account I have read of a 
school where happiness is general. I recommend 
the book not only to parents, to school- 
masters and to all who like to be amused, but 
to the authorities of the B.B.C., the British 
Council, and all bodies concerned .with propa- 
ganda. Miss Jenkins is convincing in her praise, 
because she is remorseless in her criticism. 
Similarly, if you proclaim to foreigners the 
undying glories of the Union Jack, they will be 
both bored and incredulous: if, on the other 
hand, you make jokes about English faults, they 
may very well swallow and digest such remarks 
as you slip in about our national virtues. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST 


Mirror of the Present. By K. Zrviacus, M.P. 
Meridian Books, Ltd. §s. 


The Great Challenge. By Louis Fiscnuer. 
Cape. 18s. 


Armed with a whole arsenal of admirably 
selected quotations (what a card index the fellow 
has—or is!), Mr. Zilliacus repeats with un- 
impaired gusto a familiar story, which needs 
repeating because so many people are so anxious 
to forget it. With passionate emphasis he re- 
counts the events leading to the second World 
War. Colour and illustration are provided by 
his long experience as an original member of 
the League Secretariat who, with commendable 
impropriety, joined with a small group of friends 
in attempting to counteract the fatal diplomacy 
of their governments and to make the machinery 
of Geneva actually apply to cases of Japanese, 
Italian and German aggression. 

He sees the story being repeated. Again, he 
thinks, the Social Democrats dither and fall into 
line ; once again under various disguises capitalism 
makes for war. He quotes Baron Goh, the 
Japanese industrialist, who (unconscious, presum- 
ably, that he was paraphrasing Lenin) explained 
in 1934 that Japan could only deal with “ over- 
production,” by “ conquering foreign ,markets ” 
or by “turning producers into consumers.” 
Since, as he said, the second way was “ impos- 
sible,” the only thing for Japan was “ territorial 
expansion” with its “ danger of war.” In the 
democracies, no such single-minded devilment 
is at work. Their leaders genuinely desire peace, 
while their foreign offices, instruments of the 
same economic forces, actually prepare for a 
third, even greater, catastrophe. To change 
this fatal drift Mr. Zilliacus urges us to revolt 
against Mr. Bevin, who, in his view, is tamely 
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aan that they still act 
a coming clash between Communism _and 
Capitalism. 
- Mr. Zilliacus can provide plenty of eadines to 
justify their view, but it is surely simple-minded of 
him to ask his readers always to suspect the 


ever possible, what does Mr. Zilliacus suggest 
that Western Socialists, even if they are fervent 
Marxists, should do? It is no use talking 
about the Anglo-Soviet pact and co-operation 
with Russia, if the Soviet Union itself believes 
on theoretical and empirical grounds that 
Soviet security depends on assuming the hostility 
of the West. Nor, in that case, is it any more to 
the purpose to quote Stalin on the hope of co-op- 
eration than Bevin on the same great theme. 
In both cases the world must judge by the policy 
pursued, and on that the U.S.S.R. seems less 
ready for compromise than the United States. 
Mr. Zilliacus may argue that it is mainly Western 
policy that has led Soviet leaders to assume 
hostility. But that does not affect the argument. 
Agreement must be two-sidéd; it is clear that 
Russian policy must also change if the clash is 
to be avoided ; it must change at least as much 
as American policy has changed between the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall offer. 

Mr. Louis Fischer also writes about Russia; 
and he lived there, and wrote from there as a 
not very critical Stalinist for many years. His 
disillusion during the great purge of 1937 was 
human and inevitable. His hatred’of the Russian 
secret police is shared by all decent Western 
people. But his disillusion has upset his 
balance as a thinker and journalist, and he has 
developed, perhaps as a protection against self- 
criticism, an inordinate vanity. It is unwise for 
any mortal to insist that he has always been 
right—especially unwise when his prophecies 
and pontifications may be already disproved or 
made out of date by the time his book is 
available to readers. 

In spite of an extravagant pomposity and tendency 
to lay down obvious political truths as if they were 
quotations from an unpublished chapter of Genesis 
Mr. Fischer can still write good descriptive jour- 
nalism and much that he says is true, even if 
obvious. But he is now more simple-minded 
about America than he ever was about Russia 
in his near-Communist days. Having discarded 
the Marxist analysis, which gave substance to 
his earlier writing, he can write about American 
Democracy in terms that will not disturb the 
politically illiterate. Mr. Fischer should take a 
long holiday from writing about world ideologies, 


The New Statesman and Nation, june 21, 1947 


. F suggest that he re-visits India (his two most 


interesting chapters describe his journey there 
during the war), and devote his real talents as a 
feporter to. understanding and explaining the 
‘exciting problems of Hindustan and Pakistan. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


-. . ERROR BY NIGHT 
Westminster in War. By WiLLiAM Sansom. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Almost 2s.clear 9s. the .girens-themselves,. the 
sticks-of-four, the bumbling doodiebug, and the 
majestic recket, there remains in my memory a 
story by Mr. William. Sansom entitled « The 
Wall.” . It lit up, at a time when one was doubly 


il. grateful for such imaginative flashes, a single 


incident, almost a single moment, during the 
Blitz: that of firemen fighting the flames, and 
of a wall, storeys high, beginning to crumple and 
fall. How interminably in the night it hung over 
the men at work, some of them aware, some not, 
of what was happening ! The sensations of 


. being there—and, in the same breath, of being 


(thank goodness ) not there—caught together 
remarkably a multitude of close shaves. Mr. 
Sansom was in the fire service himself and no 
doubt experienced, or barely escaped experiencing, 
the scene’ he described. He has written now the 
history of one sector in that battle for London ; 
a narrative, that is to say,,of the City of West- 
minster during its intermittent siege or bombard- 
— Primarily, this is a book of record and of 

One of the first facts that may surprise even 
those who live in Westminster is that its boundaries 
extend from Oxford Street to the Embankment, 
and from the Temple to Kensington Gardens : 
a more expansive City (I have a window view of 
it as I write) than the other one down the river. 
It has its parks, its palaces and Parliament, its 
Abbey, its shaded walks and shadier by-streets, 
its government departments, slums, riverside, 


-theatreland, art galleries, foreign quarter, and a 


vast ugly acreage of building that, socially speaking, 
has gone downhill by leaps and bounds. And here 
and there a levelled corner or a row of houses 
without windows or a’ town rockery haunted by 
children and cats may snatch us_ back three, 
seven years. Surely that’s where . . . good God, 
now I remember. Yet one hasn’t—even an 
ambulator like myself—a sense of neighbourliness 
or citizenship within these particular confines, 
which include Belgravia and Soho but not 
Battersea or Chelsea. To hark back when 
they “got it” in Mayfair, I didn’t feel I was 
getting it. They weren’t, in that all-engrossing 
apprehension, we. The radius of neighbourliness 
during air attack is considerably under a mile. 
Less restrictedly, of course, for the man on 
the job, fireman, policeman, warden, ambulance 
driver, rescue worker, who developed an acute 
sense of locality. Mr. Sansom’s duties took him 


a good deal’about Westminster and by compiling ~ 


this record he has given a unity to forgotten 
confines. The figures and the sample story 
re-establish boundaries as nothing else could. 
During the Blitz of 1940-41 786 people were 
killed and 1,338 seriously injured within the 
City limits; and to these must be added later 
casualties from sporadic raids and flying bombs. 
(Only one rocket, surprisingly, hit this large area 
of Central London.) There were quiet nights 
and noisy nights, incidents lucky and unlucky. 
A chance bomb falling on a big surface shelter 
killed and mutilated scores of people who had 
already been bombed out of their houses that 
night; Buckingham Palace was singled out by 
a daylight raider and its bomb exploded harm- 
lessly in the quadrangle while the Royal family 
sat at tea in a first-floor room. The Guards’ 
Chapel was demolished at one of the few hours 
during the week when it was packed full. Yet 
one’s chance, as an average citizen, of survival 
was enormous: only 0.71 persons were killed 


and 1.21 wounded per bomb. With the flying 
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is ‘has published an elaborate report, Towards the 


Conversion of England, suggesting the reasons for 
the decline and the methods that may again 
attract the people to the pews. ‘“‘ Commando” 
missions have been organised to implement the 
Commission’s proposals, and the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, the one body in the Church 
with any real understanding of the character of 
the times, is striving with some success w# bring 
religion into relation with social and economic 
secular life. 

These two books, however, each in its own way, 
suggest that the Church is woefully detached 
from contemporary realities. Dr. Garbett, who 
has been ordained for nearly fifty years, is the 
most experienced ecclesiastic of the Anglican 
bench. He has been vicar of Portsea, Bishop of 
Southwar?. and Winchester and is now Arch- 
bishop of York. His experience in the mean 
streets Of South London made him a persistent 
advocate of housing reform. He is certainly not 
unaware that degrading social conditions make 
the living of the ideal Christian personal life 
infinitely difficult. 

But in his new book, His Grace is strangely 
complacent. He repeats the familiar moaning 
over present wickedness. He writes, for example : 
“Honesty and truthfulness have lost the high 
place they once held in national life,” which is, 
I believe, quite untrue. Unpleasant as it may 
be, the fact is that the Christian virtues—un- 
selfishness, courage, the love of fair play and the 
rest—are still evident in the traffic of everyday 
life, despite the waning influence of the Christian 
Church 


‘This is not to say that religion might not play 
a great part in the creation of a better social 
economy, both (to quote Professor Tawney) “ by 
a determination to assert the superiority of moral 
values over economic appetites” and by the 
quickening of personal imagination and of 
personal appreciation of all that is fair and 
comely. But the Church of England is failing in 
both these respects. 

Dr. Garbett, himself a High Churchman, 


Y regards the Church’s comprehensiveness as its 


strength and as the proof of its definitely English 
character. Some of its bishops, notably their 
lordships of London and Oxford, are at least as 
Catholic as Andrewes and Laud. Others, notably 
his lordship of Birmingham, are hardly to be 
differentiated from Unitarians. Dr. Garbett 
recognises that the toleration of fundamental 
diversity leads to congregationalism and confusion 


and he is anxious for the exercise of episcopal 
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discipline, apparently mainly to check the vagaries 
of extreme tholic curates. 

He admits that the Church during the eigh- 
teenth and a great part of the nineteenth century 
was properly disliked, but he claims that it now 
has a large measure of popular respect. That 
may be, but it is a very negative respect. 

The Archbishop on the whole values the State 
connection, making the startling suggestion that 
if the Church chose its own bishops, neither God 
nor William Temple would ever have been given 
episcopal preferment. This again is surely 
wrong. 

He emphasises the financial straits of the parish 
clergy and he admits their deficiencies, particu- 
larly as preachers. But he fails to recognise that 
one of the main reasons for the empty churches is 
that the Church of England has succeeded in 
making religious exercises insufferably dull. 
Matins and Evensong, with long and often 
bloodthirsty Psalms, sung by an indifferent choir, 
and a fatuous sermon, are hours of boredom. 
“You can’t expect an old drunk to be interested 
in Matins,” declared old Prebendary Carlile, 
nor can you expect any natural man to be 
interested. 

The churches should be made bright and 
homely with gaily painted pictures, children’s 
corners, and so on ; the curates should be taught 
to preach; the order of services should be 
radically reformed; old suggestive and pictu- 
resque ceremonies, connected with sowings and 
reaping, should be revived ; mew endeavours to 
link religion with contemporary life, such as the 
blessings of the nation’s mines in many colliery 
parishes after nationalisation, should be en- 
couraged. With these and other similar reforms 
the Church might find the common people glad 
to listen to its mission of encouragement and hope. 

If, in some respects, Dr. Garbett seems 
detached from the realities, Canon Demant the 
Anglo-Catholic philosopher, is far more detached. 
Canon Demant belongs to what is known as the 
* Christendom ” group, a small body of occi- 
dental Gandhis, that meets once a year at Oxford 
to denounce industrialism with an apparent 
yearning for the return of the hand loom and 
spade agriculture. 

Most of the essays in Canon Demant’s Theology 
of Society have been published before. None of 
them seems to have been written since the war. 

Canon Demant’s philosophy derives from 
Jacques Maritain and Christopher Dawson. He 
is always pedantic, generally obscure and often 
pompous, and he is given to assertions that are 


lied ; 
T. S. Eliot’s emphasis of the danger of “ the 
tendency i 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


The Hunters andthe Hunted. By SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL. Macmillan. 15s. 


The fruits of a connoisseur’s mania for collecting 
objets d’art are most often seen behind glass cases, 
or on occasional tables, in an elegant other-century 
drawing-room : seldom in imaginative literature. 
Balzac might have gone further than he did had 
not his collection included human beings; but 
he would have sympathised with Mr. Sitwell and 
read his new book with an approving nod. Here 
you will find a Moorish casket, a six-plumed 
bird of paradise, a picture of a lady in Riding 
Habit, a white Greenland Falcon and a Gentleman 
in Hunting Coat (1830) ;. you are invited to look 
at them through the faded light of a London 
afternoon, while you drink your tea, as Mr. 
Sitwell describes each one with beautifully chosen 
phrases. The imagination, Mr. Sitwell seems to 
say, is after all far better than the crude, inartistic 
manifestations of life outside the window: 
“When I think what the world has been, and 
what it could be, I could walk up and down, and 
wring my hands, and weep.” And without much 
more ado one is wafted through the palace of the 
Byzantine Emperors to catch a glimpse of 
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‘Mr. Sitwell’s flying muse, one succumbs as here 


and there a phrase, a picture, a sudden evocation, 
catgh at one’s throat and make one look-and read 
again. Why is it, when one reads a fastidio 


The eyes bear marks of agony and suffering. The 
Toe et a re ee 
and this which in human beings is to be teen 
upon the lower lids, below the eyes, has spread to 
‘ the upper eyelids. Out of this the eyes are staring. 
The nose is long and thin.’. . . It is the face of a 
being who has endured ing suffering, and 
who, unquestionably, has risen from the dead. 


The muse flies on, the language becomes 
effervescent as the imaginative heights soar higher 
in descriptions of the various tapestries—The 
Hunts Maximilian and the Royal Hunt of 
Louis Quinze. One feels a little lost in this 
magnificently stylised world of costly fabrics and 
Strange customs; the book sprawls and Mr. 
Sitwell digresses, so that for a hundred pages or 
so the reader has difficulty in finding his bearings 


‘In the far-off classical world one suddenly fiads 


oneself confronted with Picasso and a brilliant 
interpretation of his work. Mr. Sitwell is 
fascinated by the weeping women of Guernica ; 
in that painting he sees a visionary symbol of the 
sufferings of the present age. Then quite 
suddenly the rich language becomes sober and 
Mr. Sitwell reveals his purpose in the few odd 
pages of autobiographical matter by giving a 
glimpse of London as it is now, the London of 
spivs and juke-boxes, milk-bars and young lovers 
in the parks. Truth is always sad, to para- 
phrase Gide, and Mr. Sitwell does not contemplate 
it for long: after a few sober facts he takes refuge 
in the imagination, and urges the reader to do 
the same : 

Bend down and dig the strawberry root, and wash 
your face and hands in strawberry water, for the 
world must be revived by magic! So long as the 
spell works it matters not what it means, or if it 
has no meaning, but we are hungry and thirsty for 
the transcendental mood. 


Reality is fobbed off with strawberry water, the 
Budget forgotten in a leisurely hour’s con- 
templation of the brilliant plumage of humming 
birds and birds of paradise. Rosin KING 
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might well be occupied in reading for a Degree ; 
not merely for the material post-war advantages, 
but also for the widening of outlook and develop- 
ment of mental abilities. Moreover, under ex- 
perienced andsympathetic guidance study becomes 
a pleasurable occupation. 


ee ee oe oe 
ou need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three exams., Matriculation 
(or, if you are over 23 the shorter Special Entrance 
Examination), Intermediate, and Final ; you may 
study for these at home and in your own time, 
wherever you are. 

@ Wolsey Halli Postal Courses for the above 
examinations are conducted by a staff of 80 
—— Graduates. These Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, correction 
of your work and solution of al! difficulties by your 
tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in the event of 
failure, tuition will be continued free. Fees may 
be spread over the period of the Course. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS (saying. if your 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, 
Commerce, Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH24, 
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son. Through these letters and diary 

there runs, as a recurrent theme, his belief that 
the Europe of the future would be worth the 
horror and suffering in which it was being born. 
There are brilliant passages in which he catches 
a place, a person, or an impression and sets it 
down, not to fill up the page but because he 
really cared about it. He was always trying to 
discover to himself the things that really mattered 


search for fulfilment. He wanted to get things 
done and believed that being a Communist was 
the right way of doing them. 

Frank Thompson 


To be at not trying to be a i 
The rippling in the evening light. 
Among known not fi myself a stranger! 
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It is easy to be seatimental about the dead. It 
i , in this aftermath of disillusion and 
muddle, to recall the high purposes some of them 
themselves and us. But we shall be 
poorer, lacking them, unless we try. 
Norman. MacKENZIE 


Coal. By D. R. Grenrriz, M.P. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Grenfell, who began in the pits at the age of 
twelve and rose during the war to be a Minister of 
the Crown, knows as muci: about mining as anyonc. 
All the more pity that only the first 85 out of the 205 
pages of this publication are devoted to his own book 
proper. Nearly all the remainder is taken up with 
the text of the Miners’ Charter and with the Coal 
Industry Nationalisation Act, with its Schedules, 
this last occupying 111 pages, or substantially more 
than half of the whole book. There is not much left 
for Mr. Grenfell himself, especially as Guite a number 
of his pages are taken up with diagrams showing the 
distribution of coalfields, methods of coal-mining, 
ventilation and haulage systems, and so on. In 
effect, what he has written is a short, and, as far as 
it goes, quite interesting pamphlet, dealing largely 
with the simpler aspects of the technique of mining. 
It is useful for the public to have these facts put 
before. them in easily understood language, but we 
find it hard to excuse the charges of 8s. 6d. for what 
is really no more than a pamphlet. 


Aspects of British Economic History, 1918-1925. 
By A. C. Picov. Macmillan. 1653s. 

Professor Pigou is always a very cautious writer, 
and in this study of what happened to the British 
economy during the six or seven years after the first 
World War he maintains his reputation for this 
quality. The result is that his book is not at all easy 
to read, and is likely to serve rather as a quarry for 
those in search of information than as a satisfying 
interpretation of the events with which he deals. 
Opinions can, indeed, sometimes be inferred and are 
even sométimes directly stated—for example, Pro- 
fessor Pigou makes it clear that he considers the post- 
war Slump to have been largely due to a lack of 
confidence among business men when the immediate 
impetus of “ once-for-all” orders for replacements 
and re-stockings at the end of the war slackened off. 
This, however, is an exceptional instance of a cate- 
gorical imputation of causes, and, for the most part, 
Professor Pigou contents himself with reciting and 
clarifying the sheer facts. His book opens with a 
somewhat deterrent account of the movements of 
employment during the immediate post-war period, 
based on material hitherto not gencrally available. 


———— 
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From this he passes to studies of the “ intractable 
million” who remained unemployed, even when the 
post-war slump had spent its force, and of the course 
of physical production during the yéars under review. 
Next follow useful but all too brief chapters on the 
course of events in a number of key industries—ship- 
building, building and cotton. The next part deals 
with Government controls during the war years and 
with their precipitate removal after 1918. Here again 
Professor Pigou cautiously ventures an opinion that if 
the controls had teen kept on a little longer things 
might have worked out a bit better; but he qualifies 
even this statement by expressing the view that they 
might not have done so unless the Government had 
used its retention of controls to good purpose. The 
later chapters deal largely with the monetary factors 
and with the course of money and real incomes. There 
are some new figures, but for the most part they 
travel over familiar ground. There is a useful 
statistical appendix. 





-Week-end Competitions 
No. 904 
Set by Naomi Lewis 

A criticism of any living writer by a writer of the 
past: in 150 words, or, if characteristic, 16 lines of 
verse. Entries by July rst. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. gor 


Set by Sam Smiles 
Six guineas are offered for the best English verses 
translating Goethe’s Anakreons Grab. 
Wo die Rose hier bliiht, wo Reben um Lorbeer 
sich schlingen, 
Wo das Turtelchen lockt, wo sich das Grillchen 
ergotzt, 
Welch ein Grab ist hier, das alle Gétter mit Leben 
Schén bepflanzt und geziert ? Es ist Anakreons 
Ruh. 
Friihling, Sommer und Herbst genoss der gliick- 
liche Dichter ; 
Vor dem Winter hat ihn endlich der Hiigel 
geschiitzt. 


Report by Sam Smiles 

Over a hundred and seventy entries, many of them 
by competitors who were translating from their native 
language, including two prisoners of war. The 
elegiac metre is not easy to handle in English, and I 
did not demand its use, though it has particular 
advantages for this poem because of the marvellous 
setting by Hugo Wolf. Frederick Fuller indeed 





Life and a garment of green ? 
This is Anacreon’s Rest. 
Springtime, summer and fall he enjoyed, the glad- 
hearted singer 


Whom the soft mound of his grave 
shields from the winter at last. 
R. M. GRAvES 


The turtle-doves repine, 
The crickets take their pleasure 
And round the laurel twine 
The fingers of the vine ; 
By all the gods embellished, 
With beauty sown and zest, 
Whom doth, divinely dowered, 
This sepulchre attest ? 
Anacreon here hath rest. 
He joyed his fill of spring-time, 
The poet fortune-crowned, 
Of summer too and autumn ; 
At last, ere winter, found 
The shelter of this mound. 

R. J. P. Hewison 


Here where the roses bloom, where the vines encircle 
the laurel, 

Where the turtle-dove calls, where the cricket takes its 
delight, . 

What man’s grave is this that all the Gods have 
adorned it 

With living things and with life ? 

Here Anacreon sleeps. 

Spring to the poet was kind and kind were summer 
and autumn 

And by this mound at the last sheltered from winter 
he lies. J. CarRncross 
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Where rose and grape and laurel twine, 

What grave is this the gods combine 

To bless ? It is Anacreon’s. 

Spring, summer, autumn, sweet he found, 

And fears not winter ’neath this mound. 
Frances Lops 


Here where, with roses and with vines 
The poet’s laurel intertwines, 

Where the cicadas shrill and doves 
Softly tell their murmurous loves, 

For whom this grave where living grace 
From every God fills the green space ? 
Anacreon’s abiding-place. 

The happy comrade of the Spring 
Summer and Autumn, ere the sting 

Of Winter reached him, harbours now 
Beneath this hillock’s lowly brow. SHOK 


Here where the rose is blowing and vine with laurel 


entwining, 
Here where the turtle-dove woos, here where the 


grasshopper plays, 
Whose may this sepulchre be that all the Gods have 
enlivened 
Planted, embellished, adorned? It is Anacreon’s 
bed 


Spring and Summer and Fall—O fortunate poet !— 


he savoured, 
Now from Winter’s attack under the Mound he is 
safe. L. E. J. 


A rose in bloom, a laurel’s grace 
Caught in a tendril’s close embrace. . . . 


Where crickets dance, with brief delight 
And turtle-doves call through the night. . . . 


What grave is this the gods have seen 


And beautified with living green ? 
It is a happy poet’s rest 
Who loved earth’s seasons—was their guest 
Until this hillock in its fold 
Protected him from winter’s cold. Moo 
Here mid roses in bloom, mid laurels and vines 
in arn 
Where the turtle-dove coos, where all the crickets 
are gay, 
Ah, what grave is here, that all the Gods have 
laboured 
To embellish and adorn? °Tis here Anacreon 
sleeps. 
Springtime, summer and autumn blessed the fortunate 
poet ; 


From the winter now the earth gives him shelter 
and rest. FREDERICK FULLER 
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fox Regular (W.0.,), 45, fit, intelligent, has 
initiative, gd. appearance, desires position of 
trust, respons. tive. Clerk 
and tech, storekeeper, We o transport wk., cd. 
take chge. small Hotel/Club. Fidelity bond if 
reqd. bay Newcastle-on-Tyne area or Scot- 
land. 39. 
Ee ee. 7 yrs. ag Sau, 
t , rationing, ordering, i a 
Soudan, Masdinepe and Crockery, Sel contr. 
Married, 37, own hse. Gd. sportsman. Barratt, 
Kilbagie, Park Lane East, Reigate. 
GIRL Student requires position for holidays, 
with children. Box 6929. 
CONS. Undergrad. fex-A.T.S. Officer) 
offers services July/ Aug. Any work under- 
taken travelling abroad in return for expenses 
paid. -- secretary (own typewriter), willing 
to look after children, etc. Box 6920. 
TAC. work reqd. Yng. lady teacher leaving 
college July, needs money. Will travel. 


Box sos 
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atea, willing go abroad. Box 6857. 

TUDENT seeks interesti employment 

‘during summer vacation, preferably a d, 
as tutor or otherwise, linguist qualifications. 
eer ya no object if living expenses paid. 

‘0. 

XFORD student, typg., Fr., lit. ints., reqs. 

= July 15-Sept. 30. Box 6894. 
Y G. S.RN. sks, seaside holiday F ' 6 

weeks from Aug. 1. Univ. educ. Typing, 
drivé car, used to children. Box 6848. 
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ments Wanted—continued 
Sea work for pment me 4s - 
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. Reasonable rates. Mrs. Tayler, 122 
i Green Lane, S.E.13. Lee Green 3766. 
Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 
Al. Hill. Luxur. service rooms. 
Meals. ate, 40 Pembridge Villas, 
W.11. Bay. 0667. 
FURN. priv, bed-sit. room (single) to let, 
3 mins. tube. Belsize Ave. PRI. 5795. 
F RNISHED self-contained rooms, N.W.3. 
One double (35s.), one single (18s.), to be 
let ; divan beds, set-in 
cookers and basins. Preference given tenant(s) 
willing accept (badly) paid part-time secretarial 


work,. public $. Box 7921. 
= (30’s) ond. furn. rm. Lancaster Gate 


use kt., bath, phone. Mod. Box 6860. 
HOME offered young man Surrey, v. con- 
venient London 20 miles. £2 15s. p.w. Box 


ILTS.—Dorset borders, magnificent views. 
For sale: stone slate cottage recently 
and decorated. 2 sit., 3 bed., h and 
c. basins, bath, \.c., kitch., boiler, Co.'s water. 
. converti » }-acre gdn. Isolated 
no cles. /t . Box*6907. 
AY accommodation available in 
boarding houses, hotels, etc., at numerous 
resorts (south of Mersey-Humber) to suit all 
incomes. Write Coast and Country Holiday 
Association, Bristol, 2. 
OWNER of cottage (all electric) lovely part 
of Surrey would exchange cottage near sea 
Aug. or part. Box 6912. 
Rio: by business man, 1 or 2 rooms, furn./ 
urn. with service/bfast., poss. dinner, 
quiet, cleanliness essent., permanency. S.W.7, 
S.W.5, ee W.8, W.11 districts. BM/ZXHC, 


London, W.C.1. 
FLAt ted. Temp. digs long travelling and 
im ole prices have already hindered our 
Has anyone furn./unfurn. flat Cent. 
Lond. abs. max. rent £250, where 3 ex-Service 
women could settle Sept. or sooncr. 
Looking after child all we could offer in ex- 
MARRIED couple, no children, req. from 
August/Sept. small house/flat, furn./un- 
furn. R. M. Hicks, 28 Arthur Rd. S.W.19. 
ILL anyofie assist 2 ex-Wrens reqg. small 
furn. flat pref. Kensii area but unable 
pay exorbitant rent. Box 6893. 
GENTLY wanted, 3/4 rmd. flat with 
bath, N. Lond., by woman tchr. Box 6862. 
T and Literary 
"PvPEWRITING and Duplicating promptly 
and efficiently executed at reasonable 
charges 41 Cairnficld Ave., N.W,2. 
e 








. D. White 
PLICATING (Greulars, testimonials, 
tc.), 25 copies 3s. 3d., 50 45., 100 6s., in- 
cluding postage.. Thomas Smith (N), 4 Sad- 
dineton St. Gravesend, Kent. 
WRITE for Profit. Send for free booklet, 
Ra Inst. (191A), Palace Gate, $.W.8. 
Cons LTANT Scieatist offers confidential 
service to Authors. “Scientific plots for 
fiction vetted or supplied. Serious scientific 
MSS. criticised. Engs. invited. Box 514. 





Schools 
ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broad interests. Apply Head Mistress. 
BEVERLEY School, Welfelee, nr. Hawick. 
Prog. Co-Educ. Children from 3 years. 
Healthy, happy environment. Special attention 


given to diet. Entire charge, arrangements 
made for children with ents abroad. 
LMTREES, Great senden, Bucks. Co- 


ed. Home School, 3 to 12 years. Vacancies 
only in new nursery house, 3 to § years. Prin- 
cipal: Miss M, R, Wilson. 
PROBLEM Children accepted at Sladnor 
Park School, Maide: 


wr Girls’ School, Ox 
versity age; small classes; 
tional cultural and musical opportunities; se 
governing community. Apply. Miss Lee, M.A. 





Where to Stay 
A SHORT rest and change will enable many 
people to carry on. Lovely, peaceful sur- 
rdgs., tranquil atmos. Tennis, squash, many 
unique features await you at Langdale Estate 
(N.), Gt. Langdale, Nr, Ambleside. Gras. 82. 
OCIALIST Guest House in beautiful Ribble 
Valley (Lancs). Peaceful holidays, enlarged 
mod. farmhouse. Home cooking. Full board, 
£4 ros, Stamped env. for brochure. “ Clarion 
House,” Claytom-le-Dale, nr. Blackburn. 
PEAK District, Derbyshire. Holiday accom. 
Exc. walking centre, h. and c., 5 mins. stn., 
garden. Mrs. bottom, The Warren, Edale. 
OLIDAY accommodation, large 16th C. 
farmhouse, completely isolated near Exmoor. 
Use separate kitchen and sitting room, Farm 
produce, c.h.w., bath, w.c. 2gns. pins bed- 
rooms and service (except cooking). Box 6888. 
CLIFTONVILL . Select accom., excel. cui- 
sine. From 4}gns. Elmfield Guest House, 42 
Windsor Avenue, Margate 2209. 
UDLEIGH Salterton, S. Devon. Bed, 
breakfast, dinner, full board Suns., comf. 
home, 10 mins. sea, 4gns. Box 6913. 
SLADE House, Bideford, N. Devon. For Sep- 
tember, the golden month, write now. Space 
and ce. Amplitude of bathrooms. Gd. food. 
Kitch. garden, fruit. No Black Market extras. 
from Sens. ohnson, Tel. Bideford 412. 
HA ED cott. Guest Hse., country h’s. 
Bus Camb. 6 m. Haines, Eversden, Cambs. 
185 3—the idyllic charm of Farringford 
captured the heart of Alfred Tenny- 
son. 1947—Farringford waits to charm you 
with the rare combination of attractive sur- 
roundings, inspired cooking and individual 
service. Summers terms £9 9s weckly. Write 
for illustrated Brochure: Resident Manager, 
Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 





